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THE NEW cane ewes 
WORK-PLAY : 


AND PEARDON 


« BOOKS -« ¥ 
THE RECORD-BREAKING READING PROGRAM 


which has rocketed to leadership in 
the field of basal reading within a few 
months of publication, 


NOW BRINGS THE SOLUTION 
TO ALL YOUR 
EARLY FREE- 
READING 
PROBLEMS 


‘ %: m 


with the publication of 1O UNIT READERS 


for WIDE READING UNDER CARE- 
FULLY CONTROLLED CONDITIONS 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR! 


Your beginners may now begin to read 
freely very early in the primer-period! 
Listed here in the order of difficulty, each 
Unit Reader matches a Unit of Jim and 
Judy and Down Our Street. They pro- 
vide extensive easy reading for every be- 
ginner, in controlled and systematic devel- 
opment of vocabularies and concepts. 




















(1) The Surprise Box 
(2) In Came Pinky 
(3) The Painted Calf 
(4) Bruce and Barbara 
(5) The Animal Parade 
(6) Tip 

(7) Mr. Joey and the Pig 
(8) Sing, Canary, Sing 
(9) Polly the Kid 


Use them with the epoch-making new 
GATES READERS, or, enrich any first- 


(10) Elsie Elephant 
year program with these lively Unit 
SPARKLING STORIES Readers! Eliminate hit-or-miss free read- 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES ine. 
MACMILLAN 


EACH ONLY $.16 (List) 
Subject to discount 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 











TEACHERS! 


PLAY SAFE THIS YEAR 








We offer for your approval what 
we believe is the most complete 
protection you can secure: 


$20.00 per week for confin- 
ing sickness. 


$20.00 per week for totally 
disabling accidents. 


$40.00 per week while in 
hospital. 


$10.00 per week for par- 
tially disabling accidents 
and non-confining sickness. 


Up to $20.00 for medical 
expense of non-disabling 
accidents. 


$20.00 per week for quar- 
antine. 


FULL BENEFITS FIRST 
WEEK. 


BENEFITS FOR _ INDI- 
VIDUAL DAY. 
ALL BENEFITS PAY- 


ABLE DURING VACA- 
TION. 











This is only one of our policies that 
have met with the approval of many 
teachers. 


ALSO—an individual hospitaliza- 
tion policy that is sold exclusively to 
teachers. 


YOUR INQUIRY APPRECIATED 
Write Now 


ALLEGHENY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 

















BOUND VOLUMES 


A limited number of bound volumes of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with new copies and index are available. 


They are complete for the period September, 1938 to June, 1939. 
Price, $2.50. Orders will be filled in the order in which they are received. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


400 North Third Street 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Sten up Learning with 
Atwood-Thomas Geography Workbooks 


Abundant map work and richly diversified tests and exercises including stories to 
be completed, picture study, diagrams, questions, and so on. Editions correlated 
with the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh-grade Atwood-Thomas books for Pennsylvania 
$0.21.* 





Buswell-Brownell-John Arithmetic Workbooks 


Just published—a series of workbooks for grades 3 to 8 which reflect the new 
trend in arithmetic by emphasizing thinking as well as “figuring.” Special activities 
to develop understanding of the fundamental processes. Special experiences to 
develop real problem-solving insight. Unusual in interest value. For grades 
3-6, each $0.18;* for grades 7-8, each $0.21.* 





*Net prices, transportation extra 


co rirti ave. new York Gas and Company 




















Thomas Nelson and Sons take great pleasure in announcing 
the first two books of— 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


A vital, four-book series of composition and grammar texts for high school 
use by Don M. Wolfe and Ellen M. Geyer, outstanding Pennsylvania educators 








Ht THE EXPERIENCE THEME—Written for the student by the student. Ex- 
Featuring periences lifted from student life—meeting the highest educational require- 
ments—suggest significant subjects about which the student can speak and 

write with more feeling than teachers have hitherto realized. 


re with Fifty cartoons by K. Alexander cleverly illustrating grammatical rules. Car- 
toons as breezy as the chapter titles catch the spirit of the themes and enliven 
the text. 


Constructed to meet the many and varied needs of the classroom, ENJOYING ENGLISH embodies 
all that is essential to a modern high school program—a thorough treatment of composition and 
grammar problems in a unique presentation. These books have a natural appeal to the student; 
their depth of feeling, their humorous touches, and their sheer readability will gain a vigorous re- 
sponse. 


Other Distinctive Features... 


Complete Sections on Functional Grammar, Flexible Organization, Abundant Practice Material, 
Cumulative Testing Program, Word-Study Practices, Dictation Exercises, Annotated Reading Lists. 


May we send you further information? 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS : : 385 Madison Ave., New York 
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7. general session officially opens the 77th Annual Con- 
vention of the largest organization of teachers in the world 
and finds us directing our attention primarily to the study of 
the responsibilities of our profession in the American democ- 
racy. 

I need not give specific quotations from Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and others who participated in drafting our Biil of Rights 
and the Declaration of Independence. I do believe, how- 
ever, it is necessary for us constantly to keep in mind that all 
of those who developed our scheme of government stressed 
the fact that only through an educated and enlightened citi- 
zenry could democracy function. After seventy-five years of 
experience with the American Democracy 
another great president found it desirable 
to make a certain specific comment in re- 
gard to education. In one of his greatest 
speeches Abraham Lincoln said: “I view 
education as the most important subject 
which we as a people are engaged in.” 

As we proceed to the discussion of the 
responsibilities of our profession it is im- 
portant for us to bear in mind the gener- 
ally accepted criteria of a profession. 
While opinions and comments differ, al- 
most all of the professions recognize chat 
a profession is distinguished from other 
occupations by the following: 

1. The “call,” which may be defined in 
this connection as the strong desire 
to give one’s life to a particular field 
of endeavor. 

2. It requires broad general training. 
It requires training in specialized 
fields of knowledge. 

4. It exalts service above gain. 

5. It requires continuous study and growth. 

6. It stimulates the growth of pride in the service ren- 
dered. 

7. It develops a well-knit professional organization. 

Other professions have found it possible to move forward 
in their standing among the other occupations of the world 
by raising the requirements for admission and by developing 
codes of ethics within the profession. The teaching profession 
should work in a similar direction, and I should like to name 
as the first great responsibility thrust upon us that of striving 
in every possible way to have it measure up more fully to those 
standards which we may desire to set up in each of the 
criteria. 


We have good reason to be proud of the progress that has 
been made toward the professionalization of teaching. We 
have much to do. The teaching profession has a unique func- 
tion in the American Democracy in its program to build future 
voting citizens. 


Promoting the Cause of Education in 
the United States 


We can probably say that the teaching profession is the most 
important profession in the United States because of the fact 
that it is admitted by all that democracy can only function 
through an educated and enlightened citizenry. Our teachers 
have throughout all time taught subject matter in the schools 
in a more or less effective way. Relatively few teachers, how- 
ever, have measured up to those possibilities which we desire 


* From address of the President of the NEA, before San Francisco Con- 
vention, July 3, 1939. 
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Reuben T. Shaw, Head of Science Department of Northeast High School, Philadelphia 
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in the teaching of the subject matter and in all of those other 
phases of school life which contribute to an educated and en- 
lightened citizenry. Relatively few teachers recognize that 
one of their responsibilities is that of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with many fields of endeavor within the profession 
itself. Few classroom teachers know much about the problems 
that must be faced by principals and superintendents. Princi- 
pals gradually slip into the position of handling their own par- 
ticular job in a way designed to please the superintendent and 
to avoid friction with the teachers and they endeavor to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of their problem without including 
very much knowledge about either the teacher’s job or the 
superintendent’s relationship to the school 
system and the public. The superintend- 
ent is often so busy with the problems of 
meeting his board and his public that he 
gets farther and farther away from the 
problems of the teacher and the principal. 
We need to take definite positive steps in 
the direction of remedying that sort of 
thing. More specifically, in so far as this 
phase of our discussion is concerned, 
teachers and principals must give more 
attention to the problem of teaming to- 
gether with their superintendent in order 
that the cause of education may be effec- 
tively presented to the public. 

I should like to direct your attention 
more specifically to the teacher’s responsi- 
bility. Teachers must find ways and 
means of presenting to che public with 
whom they come in contact not only the 
needs of their own school but the needs of 
the whole school system in the city or 
county, also the needs of the school system of the state and 
the needs of an effective school system that covers the entire 
nation. 

Teachers have already been loaded with many, many tasks 
involved in the records and procedures that ofttimes become 
handicaps to the process for which they were primarily em- 
ployed; namely, that of developing the youth within their 
classrooms. It is not impossible, however, in most cases for 
the teacher to be unable to find some time which should be 
given to the responsibilities which rest upon the profession as 
a whole in that community for the proper support of the edu- 
cational system. By careful planning the teacher can become 
more closely acquainted with that for which the organization 
should stand in the local community, in the state, and in the 
ration. 

The responsibilities of the classroom teacher in this con- 
nection readily classify themselves into the following: 

1. Responsibilities concerning the particular subject or 

grade in the classroom 

2. The support given by the public in that particular com- 

munity to that school or school system 

3. The general program of education within that state 

4. Extent to which the aims and purposes of education in 

democracy are being carried out throughout the nation. 


Responsibility of the Administrator 


The responsibilities of the administrator differ only slightly 
from those of the classroom teacher, the differences being 
largely those of the grouping of activities. The administrator 
will not have as much time as the teacher must give to the 
classroom, but he will have more time and energy which he 
can give to the problems related to the needs of the school 
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community, the state, and the nation. It is a part of his 
responsibility to assist the teacher to become more acquainted 
with the public relation side of the responsibilities of the pro- 
fession. 

Now, many of the statements that I have been making are 
not at all new to the members of this audience. Doubtless, 
there will be teachers present who will have a feeling of re- 
sentment toward my statements concerning their responsibili- 
ties to keep the public advised. I repeat, however, that in my 
judgment the teacher who is professional will be very happy 
tc share in the responsibility of presenting to the public the 
splendid things that are being accomplished by the profession 
and the needs in the way of financial and spiritual support, 
to the end that the aims and purposes of the schools in our 
America may be more fully carried out. 


More than one hundred years ago our great national leaders 
developed the concept that as a nation we could not provide 
for the necessary education and enlightenment of its future 
citizens unless provision for equal educational opportunity 
was made for every boy and girl. Here again is a statement 
with which every professional teacher in America is thorough- 
ly familiar. It has been so commonly said that many have 
come to the belief that we were actually doing it. A great 
political leader within the past month has made the public 
statement that we have universal education. Two years ago 
the President of the United States brought into existence a 
special committee of leading citizens in many walks of life 
who made a thorough and exhaustive study on this matter of 
equality of educational opportunity. They brought out the 
fact that we were far from the achievement of those ends which 
we had so proudly set up as our ideals. Among the facts 
that this committee brought out in their various studies we 
find the following: 

a. That 80,000 children in America between the ages of 

seven and thirteen are not going to school because schools 
are not available for them to attend. 


b. That three and one-half million youth of high school 
age are not attending school because schools are either 
not available at all or do not provide the courses in 
which these youth would be interested and in which they 
could profit. 

When we hear the phrase “equal educational opportunity” 
it is important for us to bear in mind that that phrase was 
never designed to imply that each and all should receive the 
same education. Equal educational opportunity means un- 
questionably an opportunity. to develop the attitudes and in- 
terests and abilities of the individual to the very highest pos- 
sible degree. Not only do we recognize the general state- 
ment that attitudes, interests, and abilities would not be identi- 
cal or uniform nor equal within themselves. The statement 
merely implied that we must provide for equal opportunity 
for the various attitudes, interests, and abilities to be de- 
veloped. 

Another striking figure, particularly in the report of this 
advisory committee on education, was the fact that a million 
and a half handicapped children were not being provided with 
the educational opportunity with which to make them useful 
citizens by surmounting or circumventing the particular 
handicap. 

It is not enough to think of these children in terms of sym- 
pathy. We must think of them in terms of building better 
citizens for the future. We must think of those situations in 
our failure to develop in each of them the highest appreciation 
and knowledge of what we may think of as economic efh- 
ciency and civic responsibility. 

I have cited to you the responsibility which the members of 
the teaching profession have toward the elevation of the pro- 
fession to its proper place among the professions. I have 
pointed out also some of our responsibilities to promote the 
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cause of education by bringing it effectively to the attention 
of the public. Neither of these responsibilities can bring about 
the desired achievements without effective organization. I 
come, therefore, to the third responsibility which I desire to 
discuss with you—the responsibility which each member of 
the profession owes toward the building of an effective or- 
ganization. Let us make a brief examination of our own 
National Education Association. 


In the charter of the National Education Association we 
find the following statement: “That the purpose and object 
of the said corporation shall be to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of teaching and to pro- 
mote the cause of education in the United States.” 

In order to carry into effect these purposes, there has been 
a gradual evolution of development in three special directions: 


First: the creation of committees as needed from time to 
time. 

Second: the creation of departments having specialized com- 
mon interests and continuing from year to year to 
work upon those interests under by-laws and off- 
cers of their own. 


Third: 


the creation and development of a headquarters 
staff, organized into divisions of specialists. 


Theme for Local and State Conferences 


I should like to see every local association in the teaching 
profession of the United States take as a special theme for all 
local and state conferences for the coming year, The Purpose 
of Education in the American Democracy. I should like to 
suggest that this pronouncement be studied with special refer- 
ence to determining proper answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What can your local, district, or state association do 
to encourage its members to study and appreciate the 
purposes of education in the American Democracy? 

2. What is your association doing to carry out these pur- 
poses of education? 

3. In what way can professional organizations contribute 
toward informing the public concerning the purposes 
of education in the American Democracy? 


I feel very strongly that such studies will make many phases 
of our responsibilities much more apparent to the individual 
members of the profession. I feel quite certain that the matter 
of civic responsibility will become more and more clear as a 
part of the responsibility of the teaching profession in this 
country. 

The teaching profession of America has a great responsibil- 
ity to raise the standards of admission to the profession all 
along the lower levels. The teaching profession has a great 
responsibility to promote the cause of education by properly 
presenting it to the public. The teaching profession has great 
responsibilities in the field of becoming more fully informed 
concerning the basis of our international relations and the 
methods by which better understanding among the peoples 
of all nations may be brought about. Undoubtedly, the great- 
est responsibility which lies before the profession of teaching 
in America is to so perfect its organization that these previous- 
ly named responsibilities may be carried in a more effective 
manner. 


But let us once more look back over the history of educa- 
tion in America and let us remember that regardless of our 
own particular interests in the school system, that after all, it 
includes every phase of education from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, and that we include within the profession public and 
private institutions, city and rural teachers, superintendents, 
university professors; and that each and all of us have our 
own particular contributions to make and our responsibility to 
carry. 
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The San Francisco Convention of the NEA 


‘wee sessions of the San Francisco Convention of the NEA, 
July 2-6, 1939, highlighted 


1. The need for democratic education for all present and 
future American citizens 


2. The welfare of the teachers of the nation upon whose 
work such education depends 


3. Strengthening of professional organizations, Local, State, 
and National, as a means of implementing the program 
of democratic education and advancing the welfare of the 
teachers 

Democracy and democratic organizations were in constant 

evidence in the addresses of the convention, in the business 
sessions of the Representative Assembly, in the reports, and 
in the resolutions. 


Democracy 


The responsibility of the teaching profession in perpetuating 
a democracy was well stated by Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, 
the President, in these words, “We can probably say that the 
teaching profession is the most important profession in the 
United States because it is admitted by all that democracy can 
only function through an educated and enlightened citizenry.” 
In fact the annual convention itself was dedicated to “The Re- 
sponsibilities of the Teaching Profession for Maintaining a 
Democratic Type of Government.” 


“Perils that Face Democracy” was the theme of the third 
general session on Tuesday evening, July 4. Hon. Noah 
Mason, member of Congress from Illinois and member of the 
Dies Committee on Un-American Activities, in an address 
“It Is Happening Here” review testimony which had been 
presented to this Congressional Committee on activities now 
extant in the United States, communistic in nature and sub- 
versive to American democracy. 


Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, Senator from Utah and chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, and member of 
the LaFollette Committee on Civil Liberties, concluded the 
Tuesday evening program in an address “Are We Going to 
Lose our Heritage of Civil Liberties?” Senator Thomas 
pointed out dangers to American democracy as shown by testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee in considering industrial 
and labor abuses. 


In a most scholarly manner he showed that a corollary of 
liberty must necessarily be accompanied by individual re- 
straints. Defining civil liberty he said, “It is a right which the 
state guarantees an individual. The civil liberties which are 
ordinarily thought of are listed in our bill of rights. You 
study them and you teach them when you study and teach 
our Constitution. But as a mere legal concept or an actual 
legal right, they do not seem to amount to very much to the 
average American citizen because the average American citi- 
zen has enjoyed these rights and liberties to the extent that 
he is unconscious of them. The American citizen generally, 
as a result of these rights, is free to come and go, he is free 
to buy and sell, he is free to own and to dispose, he is free 
to think, to worship, to write as he sees fit, he is free to join or 
not join, to identify himself with a given organization or not 
as he wishes; his loyalties are multiple and they reflect the 
complex nature of his life and his being. Man, and therefore 
the citizen, is not jvst a single thing, he is many things. He 
is a citizen of his nation, he is a citizen of his state, he is a 
member of his church, he is a member of his lodge, he be- 
longs to a political party, to half a dozen fraternities, he is 
an officer in a corporation or he is an owner of a business. 
He is a father, a son, and a brother, all at the same time. If 
he is hampered in any one of these activities or relationships, 


he is not a full man in the sense that the American govern- 
ment expects its citizens to be.” 


Teacher Welfare 


Problems on the welfare and progress of teachers were 
considered in programs devoted to “Cooperation in the Im- 
provement of Teacher Education,” “Cooperatives and Credit 
Unions,” “Salaries and Economic Status of Teachers,” 
“Tenure,” and “Retirement.” “Enlightened Support for 
Education as a Professional Responsibility” was the theme 
of a panel discussion under the direction of Frederick M. 
Hunter, member of the Educational Policies Commission. 


Teacher Organization 


Unusual emphasis was placed on the need of developing 
strong local, state, and national professional organizations 
and the coordination and integration of their efforts. At 
a special Sunday evening meeting at which Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA, presided, fourteen 
representatives of various grade levels and teacher organiza- 
tions discussed problems ranging from the use of the NEA 
exhibits to plans for co-inclusive membership. T. D. Martin, 
Director of the Membership Division of the NEA, in his 
annual report stated the problem as follows: 

Hundreds of thousands of teachers are wholly un- 
aware of the need for organized action by our profes- 
sion. They do not realize that the progress which 
education has made during the past century has been 
accomplished largely by the activity of local, state, and 
national professional associations. They do not realize 
that the progress achieved by any social group in a 
democracy is secured largely by group action. They are 
unaware that they themselves are enjoying benefits 
which have been secured by the organized efforts of their 
predecessors and their associates. 

As a means of stimulating unity of membership the NEA 
developed during the year the “co-inclusive” membership 
card. Already this card has been received enthusiastically 
in a number of communities. It symbolizes the unity in 
our profession of which leaders have dreamed for a long 
time. Its use, undoubtedly, will hasten the time when every 
teacher will become easily, enthusiastically, and automatically 
a member of a great professional organization which con- 
sists of three closely integrated parts, the local, state, and 
national associations. 


The Representative Assembly 


More than sixteen hundred delegates were certified in the 
Representative Assembly which held three forenoon sessions 
in the Civic Auditorium. The delegates received reports 
from the numerous NEA committees studying special prob- 
lems, transacted the business of the Association, and elected 
its officers. 

President Shaw demonstrated marked ability as a presid- 
ing officer in conducting the business affairs of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Assisting as a member of the Rules 
Committee was Charles E. Sohl, Abington. All issues were 
handled with dispatch and with the experience of one skilled 
in the development of parliamentary procedure that would 
minimize fireworks from the floor and insure the orderly 
procedure of business. In fact, so skillful was the handling 
of the business of the convention that comments divided 
themselves between admiration, on the one hand, for the 
masterful way in which the presiding officer conducted the 
business and regret, on the other, that vigorous discussion of 
issues was absent. 
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Proposals to amend the by-laws by substituting for the 
present vice-presidents eleven regional vice-presidents were 
held over for consideration for another year. 

An amendment to the by-laws proposed at the New York 
Convention in 1938, which permits states with 20,000 or 
more members in the National Education Association to be 
represented by two NEA State Directors instead of one was 
adopted. Pennsylvania and New York are the two states 
which in 1939-40 will have two NEA State Directors. 

.The Pennsylvania delegation at a special caucus meeting 
called Tuesday afternoon, July 4, nominated to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle, as the 
second State Director from Pennsylvania. Miss Maxwell 
later was elected by the Representative Assembly. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 


One hundred and one Pennsylvanians joined in the Penn- 
sylvania luncheon at the Hotel Californian on Monday noon. 
Presiding at the luncheon was President Thomas Francis, 
Scranton. 

Guests were Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, President of 
the NEA, and Mrs. Shaw, and Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
President of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Doctor Graham brought greetings from the American 
Association of School Administrators and informed the dele- 
gation on the status of federal aid, urging especially the 
need for unity through membership in professional organiza- 
tions. Doctor Shaw commented on the issues of the con- 
vention, particularly those involved in the proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws. 

After the luncheon the delegation made nominations for 
presentation to the Representative Assembly as follows: 


Credentials Committee, Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Necrology Committee, J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 
Resolutions Committee, Thomas Francis, Scranton 
Publishing Committee, Helen E. Wilson, Pittsburgh 
The delegation indicated Milwaukee as its preference for 
the next meeting of the NEA. 


Exhibits 

Convention exhibitors enjoyed one of the best exhibit halls 
ever available at a NEA convention. The main arena of the 
Civic Auditorium, principal meeting place of San Francisco, 
was devoted to displays of more than one hundred ex- 
hibitors of school equipment and supplies. Continuously 
crowds of conventioners made use of this educational feature 
of the convention to study new classroom materials and school 
equipment as displayed by the exhibitors. 


Hospitality 

The teachers of San Francisco and the Bay area enter- 
tained with the hospitality for which the West is famous. 
Visitors were taken on scores of excursions to points of in- 
terest in California. Anyone who left San Francisco and the 
Bay area without becoming completely familiar with the 
history, the historic sites, and the beautiful views for which 
the area is famous, did so only because he failed to accept 
the hospitality of the host city. Teachers and pupils of 
San Francisco depicted the history of the West in a bril- 
liant pageant “The Span of Gold.” Delegates and their 
friends were guests at a reception in the Californian build- 
ing at the Exposition on the last afternoon of the convention. 


Recognition of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania in the official membership count ranked 
second in the states with the largest NEA membership, hav- 
ing a total of 20,979. New York State with a membership of 
22,854 ranked first. Pennsylvania ranked third in NEA 
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life members with a total of 403. The state with the high- 
est rank was California with 456. Altoona, Levi Gilbert, 
superintendent, was listed on the honor roll because for 
eighteen years Altoona has had 100% NEA membership. 
Doylestown, J. L. Halderman, supervising principal, received 
special recognition because of 100% NEA membership for 
seventeen years. Pennsylvania cities that have had 100% 
membership for fifteen years are 


Lehighton, B. B. David, Superintendent 
Mahanoy City, Harvey S. Bolan, Superintendent 
Munhall, E. O. Liggitt, Superintendent 
Palmerton, J. N. Roeder, Superintendent 
Pottstown, F. M. Haiston, Superintendent 
Steelton, O. H. Aurand, Superintendent 


The total membership of the NEA as reported for May 
31, 1939, was 201,682, an all-time record. 


Honors to Pennsylvanians 


Attendance at a National convention emphasizes the 
leadership of Pennsylvanians in national professional organi- 
zations and associations. During the year the President of 
the NEA, Reuben T. Shaw, and the President of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, Ben G. Graham, 
were both Pennsylvanians. Doctor Shaw, the retiring Presi- 
dent becomes the First Vice-President. Arthur W. Ferguson, 
Superintendent of Schools of York and Chairman of the 
PSEA Legislative Committee, was elected as one of the 
eleven vice-presidents for the ensuing year. J. G. Allen, 
Principal of the Soldiers’ Orphan School, Scotland, was 
elected secretary of the Department of Vocational Education 
of the NEA and Aelfric James, Sr., Easton, Treasurer of the 
Department of Science Instruction. 


Officers for 1939-40 


President, Amy H. Hinrichs, New Orleans, La. 
Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, B. F. Stanton, Alliance, Ohio. 


Executive Committee 


Amy H. Hinrichs, president, New Orleans, La. 

Reuben T. Shaw, first vice-president, Philadelphia 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of Trustees, Newport 
News, Va. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer, Alliance, Ohio 

Helen T. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 

Fred D. Cram, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Mound, Minn. 

Albert Shaw, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John W. Thalman, Waukegan, III. 


Board of Trustees 


Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Newport News, Va. 
Amy H. Hinrichs, President, New Orleans, La. 
Edgar G. Doudna, Madison, Wis. 

Florence Hale, Darien, Conn. 

Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Mo. 


Vice-Presidents 


Reuben T. Shaw, first vice-president, Philadelphia 
Harry Clark, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. J. Clark, Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. Carl Conner, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York, Pa. 

R. L. Hunt, Madison, S. D. 

Ralph B. Jenkins, Englewood, Colo. 
M. A. Kopka, Hamtramck, Mich. 
Birdine Merrill, Gresham, Ore. 

Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Lester A. Rodes, South River, N. J. 
B. C. B. Tighe, Fargo, N. D. 
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State Directors 


H. E. Gayman, executive secretary, PSEA, Harrisburg 
Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 


Milwaukee 


The new board of directors selected Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
as the convention city in 1940. 


Resolutions 


1. The Democratic School in a Democracy. The NEA 
reaflirms its unswerving loyalty to the American ideals of 
democracy and its determination to strengthen democracy in 
all its activities, including the practice of the democratic 
way of life in school management. 

2. Participation in Civic Affairs. The NEA urges that 
its members inform themselves more thoroughly in matters 
pertaining to the civic and political life of the community, 
state, and nation, and that in every way not inconsistent 
with the positions they hold, they endeavor to participate 
more generally in these affairs. 

3. Citizenship Ceremonies. .The NEA endorses the prac- 
tice of initiating youth and naturalized aliens into citizen- 
ship by impressive ceremonies under educational sponsorship. 

4. Developing Racial and Religious Tolerance. The NEA 
views with concern the growing activities of certain agencies 
which seek to spread in the United States the racial hatred 
and intolerence which have imperiled the peace of other 
nations. The Association, therefore, urges that brotherhood 
and an appreciation of the contributions of all races, creeds, 
and nationalities be actively promoted by school assemblies, 
by classroom teaching, and by the personal influence of mem- 
bers of this Association. 

5. The Autonomy and Independence of Schools. The 
NEA holds that public education on the local, state, and 
national levels should be independent of all other govern- 
mental agencies. All eriploying and dismissing of school 
employes, all operation of merit and tenure systems, all con- 
struction and maintenance of school buildings should be 
handled by the established educational authorities. 

6. Federal Aid for Education. The NEA again recom- 
mends increased federal participation in the support of pub- 
lic education without federal control of educational policies. 

7. Tenure. For the welfare of pupils the NEA welcomes 
the growth of tenure for teachers throughout the natien as 
a furtherance of the tenure principles long advocated by the 
Association. State and local organizations are urged to make 
use of the advice, experience, and facilities of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure in drafting and securing tenure legislation. 

8. Teacher Supply. The NEA commends the movement 
growing out of the Horace Mann Centennial known as 
Future Teachers of America and urges leaders in local, 
state, and national associations to give it their hearty support. 

The Association empowers the Committee on Supply, 
Preparation, and Certification to consider promotional ac- 
tivities of this sort as one of its functions to the end that 
the most suitable youth be recruited for the profession. The 
Association requests teacher training institutions to lend 
their codperation in selecting only well-qualified candidates 
for the teaching profession. 

9. Trade Education. The NEA recommends that public 
school authorities in states and local communities utilize ad- 
visory committees representing labor and industrial manage- 
ment in the planning of trade education programs. 

10. Adult Education. ‘The NEA commends the estab- 
lishment of adult education programs throughout the country 
and asks that the National Council of Education make a 
study which will enable it to recommend programs, their ad- 
ministration and support. 

11. Rural Education. The NEA reaffirms its recommen- 
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dation that special effort be made by the state and national 
governments to improve the educational opportunities of 
rural children and youth in order to enrich rural life both 
economically and culturally. 

12. Tax Education. The NEA recommends a continu- 
ing program of enlightenment of the public, pupils, and 
teachers regarding the financial needs of the schools and re- 
garding the principles of taxation within the various states so 
that they may avoid being misled by false propaganda. 

13. Occupational Forecasting. ‘The NEA asks that some 
federal agency provide forecasts of occupational trends in 
the United States for use in planning educational programs. 

14. Institutes for Professional Relations. The NEA en- 
dorses the move for Institutes of Professional Relations to 
train teachers in the following relationships: (a) teacher- 
student, (b) teacher-profession and (c) teacher-public. 

15. Affiliated Associations. The NEA recommends that 
all local and county education associations affiliate with the 
NEA in order that the profession may present a united front. 
To that end there should be made available in every com- 
munity an opportunity for the payment of all-inclusive mem- 
bership dues to be paid at one time for membership in the 
local, district, state, and national associations. 

16. National and State Association Relationships. The 
NEA recommends close cooperation between the national 
association and the state associations and between their re- 
spective similar committees. 

17. Educational Policies Commission. The NEA alls 
upon all those interested in education to familiarize them- 
selves with the publications of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and to apply principles set forth to actual teaching 
situations. 

18. American Education Week. The NEA appreciates 
the codperation of the American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parent: 
and Teachers in sponsoring the celebration of American Edu- 
cation Week. The theme for 1939, “Education for the Amer 
ican Way of Life,” suggests a means for presenting to the 
people of the community the part played by schools in per- 
petuating American civilization. 

19. Ceding of Submerged Coastal Lands. Since the 
forced ceding of submerged coastal lands in some states to 
the federal government would seriously decrease the school 
funds of those states, the NEA recommends that the federal 
government purchase such lands if it seriously needs them. 

20. Appreciation. The NEA wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to all those whose efforts and hospitality have con- 
tributed to the success of this 77th Annual Convention. The 
visiting members cannot repay them but hope that each may 
experience the satisfaction which comes to those whose work 
is well done. 

W. F. Hatt, Chairman 
HELEN Brap.ey, Vice-Chairman 
GerorcE SKEWES, Secretary 


Adult Education Conference 


_- Pennsylvania State Association for Adult Education 
will center its conference program, September 29 and 30, 
at the State Teachers College, Shippensburg, around the 
theme: The Place of Adult Education in Achieving a Func- 
tioning Democracy. Fifteen questions on different phases of 
this theme will be discussed in a forum Friday morning and 
in interest groups and departmental meetings in the after- 
noon and evening and on Saturday morning. 

At a general meeting Saturday morning reports, indicat- 
ing the past and future of the association, will be received. 
A luncheon meeting of the executive committeé will close the 
conference. 








General Assembly of 1939 and 


Educational Legislation 


HE educational issue which overshadowed all others dur- 

ing the 1939 session of the General Assembly was tenure. 
From the time of the introduction of S. B. 45 by Senator 
Edmonds early in the session at the request of the State 
School Directors Association until the passage of S. B. 929 
in the closing days of the session, the teacher organizations 
of the State waged a defensive battle. The position of the 
PSEA as mandated by the 1938 House of Delegates was that 
the tenure act of the 1937 session had not been given sufh- 
cient trial and that no change should be made in the 1939 
session. Constantly throughout the session the PSEA op- 
posed any change in the tenure act of 1937. 


The vigorous opposition to S. B. 45 resulted in_ its 
abandonment by legislative leaders and in the introduction 
of Senate Bills 929 and 930, sponsored by Senators Edmonds, 
Mundy, Shapiro, and Homsher. Representatives of teacher 
organizations attending a small conference with three of the 
above named Senators were told that amendments to the 
tenure act of 1937 were inevitable. At this conference repre- 
sentatives of these teacher organizations were asked not to 
oppose blindly these bills but to make constructive sugges- 
tions. The features of the two bills were discussed in detail. 
Certain modifications were made in S. B. 929. Several other 
modifications were made in the same bill in the House 
Education Committee. Notwithstanding these changes, the 
PSEA continued its opposition to both bills. On the day they 
were considered for final passage in the House, a letter of 
opposition from President Francis was addressed and de- 
livered to each member of the House. This letter was read 
by Representative Bohn from Luzerne County in his debate 
against the measures. The final result of the tenure issue 
was the passage of S. B. 929 and the withdrawal by legis- 
lative leaders of S. B. 930. 

No other piece of school laws has greater interest to mem- 
bers of the PSEA than the tenure law. For this reason 
S. B. 929, Act No. 274, is printed in full in this issue of 
the JournaL so that everyone may be familiar with its 
details. 


On the other hand, a number of bills favorable to the 
teachers and the schools were enacted into legislation and 
in several instances forward-looking legislation of the 1937 
session was held on the books by the postponement of their 
provisions for the current biennium. 

A brief statement of the enactments of major interest to 
the members of the PSEA follows. The Act number is given 
in each instance so that those desiring more detailed study 
may do so by securing copies of specific acts. A complete 
digest of all the school laws enacted in the 1939 session 
may be had upon request to the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Teacher Retirement System 
1. Financial Needs 

The full amount necessary to meet the State’s complete 
financial obligation to the Public School Employees’ Retire- 
ment System was included in the general appropriation bill 
and approved in full by the Governor. 

2. Retirement System Reopened 

Act No. 190 reopens the Retirement System for present 
employees until the first day of July, 1940. At the time of 
application for membership the applicant must pay into the 
fund an amount equal to the contributions from his or her 
salary had the election to join the Retirement System been 
made prior to the first day of July, 1919. 


3. Retirement Age Reduced 

Act No. 274, the revised tenure act, includes in its pro- 
visions an optional privilege for school boards to ask for 
the retirement of professional employees as follows: From 
the effective date of the Act until July 1, 1941 those who 
have attained age 68; from July 1, 1941 to July 1, 1943 
those who have attained age 66; from July 1, 1945 to July 
I, 1947 those who have attained age 64; and on and after 
July 1, 1947 those who have attained age 62. 


Financial Needs 
1. Deficiency Appropriations 

Deficiency appropriations for the 1937-39 biennium were 
made as follows: transportation, $140,000; closed schools, 
high school tuition, and school subsidies, $1,510,o0oo—Act 
No. 7A. 

2. Distressed School Districts 

A deficiency and emergency appropriation of $1,000,000 
was made to aid financially handicapped and distressed school 
districts—Act No. 5A. 

3. General Appropriations 

The amount included in the general appropriation act 
as the Edmonds appropriation for the biennium 1939-41 was 
$61,000,000, one million more than the amount approved for 
the 1937-39 appropriations. Appropriations for State Teachers 
Colleges were increased $100,000 over the previous bien- 
nium; vocational education, $300,000; while $3,500,000 was 
approved for transportation, the same as for the previous 
biennium. 

Educational appropriations approved by the Governor for 
the 1939-41 biennium total $92,376,100 not including deti- 
ciency and emergency appropriations of $2,650,o00o—Act No. 
69A. 

4. Emergency Aid 

A specific appropriation of $3,000,000 was made to aid 
financially distressed school districts. This appropriation is 
$1,000,000 in excess of the amount approved for the 1937-39 
biennium—Act No. 60A. 

Junior High School Salaries 

Salary increases were granted to junior high school teachers 
in third-class districts not having a senior high school, who 
have the minimum qualifications required by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of senior high school teachers. 
Such junior high school teachers shall be placed upon the 
senior high school salary schedule—Act No. 191. 

Group Insurance 

Group life, health, and accident insurance is made avail- 
able for all school employees by the authorization of school 
boards to enter into contracts for such insurance for the 
benefit of employees. School boards are authorized, also, by 
agreement with the employees to make the necessary de- 
ductions from the salaries of employees to pay the cost of 
such insurance—Act No. 321. 

Group accident and health insurance is made available to 
organizations of school teachers—Act No. 317. 

Sabbatical Leave 

Hereafter in order to qualify for sabbatical leave teachers 
must have served five consecutive years unless at the dis- 
cretion of the board of school directors in the school district 
from which leave of absence is sought a lesser number of 
years is acceptable. Thereafter one leave of absence shall 
be allowed after each seven years of service—Act No. 120. 
Certification 

Teacher certificates can not be issued to non-citizens of 
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the United States to teach in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania except in the case of exchange teachers not permanently 
employed and teachers employed for the purpose of teaching 
foreign languages—Act No. 353. 

Vocational Education 

1. County supervisors of agriculture and home economics, 
principals, instructors, and lecturers for the public service 
institute must be elected by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Reimbursement for vocational evening classes is changed 
from two-thirds of the salary to the full sum expended for 
salaries of teachers and provision is also made for reim- 
bursement up to 80% of the necessary approved travel of 
teachers, coordinators, supervisors, and directors of vocational 
education—Act No. 354. 

County school districts for vocational education may levy, 
assess, and collect taxes at the same time and in the same 
manner as other school taxes—Act No. 355. 

2. An amount of $75,000 was approved by the Governor 
for the retaining and adjustment of out-of-school, unadjusted 
individuals in vocational subjects in order that they may be 
enabled to enter, reenter, or continue in employment—Act 
No. 389. 

Compulsory Attendance 

Forward-looking legislation of the 1937 session with refer- 
ence to compulsory attendance and the length of the school 
term was modified. The effect of the legislation of the 1939 
session fixes the upper limit of the compulsory school age 
at 17 and continues the length of the school term of elemen- 
tary and junior high schools in fourth-class districts at 160 
days until the beginning of the school term 1941-42, at which 
time the term shall become 180 days. 

If a school district neglects or refuses to pay tuition to 
another district the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
authorized to withhold from the State appropriation the 
necessary amount and pay it to the district entitled to such 
amounts as are payable from the neglecting district. 

Provisions for the reimbursement for transportation of 
pupils residing two or more miles from school is extended 
to any third-class school district located wholly within the 
boundary of the township. 

The next census for illiterate children and aliens shall be 
made in 1945 and thereafter every tenth year—Act No. 352. 


Local District Aids 

In order to aid school districts in local financing the 
following measures were enacted: 

1. A reenactment of the Mansfield Act of 1933 with 
slightly changed conditions permits school districts to issue 
bonds for the payment of operating expenses. The life of 
the bonds may not exceed ten years and the amount must 
be limited to 80% of the amount of uncollected property 
tax outstanding—Act No. 69. 

2. School districts may issue bonds to fund temporary 
indebtedness incurred in anticipation of proceeds from bond 
issues. Bonds also may be issued to fund temporary indebted- 
ness incurred for current expenses and debt service prior to 
December 31, 1939, in school districts of the first class and 
prior to July 1, 1939, in all other school districts—Act 
No. 350. 

3. An amendment to Section 508 of the school laws per- 
mits school districts to borrow money for the purpose of 
current expenses and debt service in any school year for a 
period of five years, provided that the amount so borrowed 
shall not exceed the State appropriations due for the current 
fiscal year and the property tax outstanding for preceding 
years as well as for the current year—Act No. 30. 
First-Class Districts 

1. School districts of the first class are permitted to issue 
bonds to fund floating indebtedness incurred for current 
expenses and debt service—Act No. 92. 
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2. School districts of the first class may fix their annual 
tax levy for school purposes at a millage not to exceed 11% 
mills for the years 1940 and 1941, and a levy not to exceed 
11¥4 mills thereafter—Act No. 93. 

3. Boards of education in districts of the first class may 
teduce salaries from one to five per cent as a means of keep- 
ing estimated annual expenditures within the estimate of 
funds available to the district for the year. Such permissive 
reduction applies only to teachers receiving $2500 or more 
per year. The above provisions become effective January 1, 
1940, and remain in effect until Dec. 31, 1941—Act No. 273- 


Legislation Postponed 

H. B. 664 during its passage became known as the “general 
postponer” bill because under its provisions and as finally 
enacted the date of effectiveness of several forward-looking 
measures of the 1937 session were postponed from 1939 as 
stated in the original acts until 1941. These postponements are: 

1. The mandatory provisions for extending transporta- 
tion and increasing subsidies therefor, enacted in 1937 

2. The liberalized high school tuition schedule. 

3. Reimbursement schedule for salaries of teachers in 
vocational education and for joint districts, enacted in 1937. 

4. The initiation of county supervisors of special educa- 
tion, enacted in 1937, with the exception that not more 
than three such supervisors may be appointed in areas 
selected by the superintendent—Act No. 385. 


Legislation for the Future 

Legislation beneficial to the teacher which failed of pass- 
age included H. B. 777 by Mr. Sollenberger, increasing the 
salaries of teachers in fourth-class districts; H. B. 906 by 
Mr. Wagner, containing the recommendations of the Cost 
Survey Committee report; S. B. 789 by Mr. Chapman, con- 
taining tax revision recommendations of the Cost Survey 
Committee; H. B. 1169 by Mr. Woodside, providing greater 
security for superintendents; S. B. 454 by Mr. Homsher, pro- 
viding tenure for professional employees of State Teachers 
Colleges; and H. B. ggo by Mr. Webster, which would amend 
the State Constitution so that the appointment of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction would be the respon- 
sibility of the State Council of Education. 

The passage of the above measures or measures similar 
in purpose continues as a challenge to the Association. 


Note: Turn to page 24 for ‘‘Comparative Amounts Approved for Educa- 
tion for the Bienniums 1937-39 and 1939-41.” 


Act No. 274—Tenure Act of 1939 


S. B. No. 929, Session of 1939, by Messrs. Edmonds, Mundy, 
Shapiro, and Homsher. 


(Material in brackets deleted from present law, material in 
italics added to present law) 


To further amend sections one thousand two hundred one 
one thousand two hundred five of the act approved the 
eighteenth day of May one thousand nine hundred eleven 
(Pamphlet Laws 309) entitled “An act to establish a pub- 
lic school system in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
together with the provisions by which it shall be admin- 
istered and prescribing penalties for the violation thereof 
providing revenue to establish and maintain the same and 
the method of collecting such revenue and repealing all 
laws general special or local or any parts -thereof that are 
or may be inconsistent therewith” by defining professional 
employes substitutes and temporary employes and further 
regulating the employment dismissal suspension demotion 
and retirement of such employes 
The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania hereby enacts as follows 
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Section 1 Sections one thousand two hundred one of 
the act approved the eighteenth day of May one thousand 
nine hundred eleven (Pamphlet Laws 309) entitled “An act 
to establish a public school system in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania together with the provisions by which it 
shall be administered and prescribing penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof providing revenue to establish and maintain 
the same and the method of collecting such revenue and 
repealing all laws general special or local or any parts thereof 
that are or may be inconsistent therewith” as amended by 
the act approved the sixth day of April one thousand nine 
hundred thirty-seven (Pamphlet Laws 213) are hereby fur- 
ther amended to read as follows 

Section 1201 The board of school directors in every school 
district in this Commonwealth shall employ the necessary 
qualified [teachers} professional employes substitutes and 
temporary professional employes to keep the public schools 
open in their respective districts in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act 

The term “professional employe” as used in this act shall 
include teachers supervisors supervising principals principals 
directors of vocational education dental hygienists visiting 
teachers school secretaries the selection of whom is on the 
basis of merit as determined by eligibility lists school nurses 
who are certified as teachers and any regular full-time em- 
ploye of a school district who is duly certified as a teacher 

The term “substitute” shall mean any individual who has 
been employed to perform the duties of a regular professional 
employe during such period of time as the said regular 
professional employe is absent on sabbatical leave or for 
other legal cause authorized and approved by the board of 
school directors or to perform the duties of a temporary pro- 
fessional employe who is absent 

The term “temporary professional employe” shall mean 
any individual who has been employed to perform for a 
limited time the duties of a newly created position or of a 
regular professional employe whose services have been ter- 
minated by death resignation suspension or removal 

It shall be the duty of the county superintendent of schools 
or the district superintendent as the case may be to notify 
each temporary employe at least twice each year during the 
period of his or her employment of the professional quality 
professional progress and rating of his or her services and 
no temporary professional employe shall be dismissed un- 
less rated unsatisfactory and notification in writing of such 
unsatisfactory rating shall have been furnished the teacher 
within ten days following the date of such rating A tem- 
porary employe whose work has been certified by the county 
superintendent of schools or the district superintendent to 
the secretary of the school district during the last four 
months of the second year of such service as being satisfactory 
shall thereafter be a “professional employe” within the mean- 
ing of this act The attainment of this status shall be re- 
corded in the records of the board and written notification 
thereof shall be sent also to the said employe The employe 
shall then be tendered forthwith a regular contract of em- 
ployment as provided for professional employes in section 
one thousand two hundred five (1205) of this act and no 
professional employe who has attained tenure status in any 
school district of this Commonwealth shall thereafter be 
required to serve as a temporary professional employe be- 
fore being tendered such a contract when employed by any 
other school district of this Commonwealth 

Any temporary professional employe who is not tendered 
a regular contract of employment at the end of two years 
of service rendered as herein provided shall be given a writ- 
ten statement signed by the president and secretary of the 
board of school directors and setting forth explicitly the reason 
for such refusal 
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Temporary employes shall for all purposes except tenure 
status be viewed in law as full time employes and shall 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of regular full-time em- 
ployes and the Commonwealth shall pay to the school dis- 
trict for each temporary employe the same per centum or 
share of salary provided by law as in the case of professional 
employes and in cases of temporary employes of approved 
local or joint vocational industrial vocational home eco- 
nomics and vocational agricultural schools or departments 
the school district shall be reimbursed as provided by law 
for each of their full time salaries just as though they were 
professional employes .Such reimbursement from the Com- 
monwealth shall not be made for substitutes except in cases 
of sabbatical leave 

Section 2 Section one thousand two hundred five of said 
act as amended by the act approved the sixth day of April 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven (Pamphlet Laws 
213) is hereby further amended to read as follows 

Section 1205 In all school districts all contracts with 
professional employes shall be in writing in duplicate and 
shall be executed on behalf of the Board of School Directors 
(or Board of Public Education) by the president and secre- 
tary and signed by the professional employe 

Each Board of School Directors (or Board of Public Edu- 
cation) in all school districts in this Commonwealth shall 
hereafter {within thirty days after the effective date of this 
act enter into contract in writing with all professional em- 
ployes now employed by them and thereafter shall in the 
same manner} enter into contracts in writing with each 
professional employe who has satisfactorily completed two 
years of service in any school district of this Commonwealth 
{at or before the time the employe first enters the service 
of the district} Said contracts shall contain only the fol- 
lowing 

“It Is Agreed By and between .................... Pro- 
fessional Employe and the Board of Directors (or Board 
of Public Education) of the school district of .............. 
Pennsylvania that said professional employe shall under the 
authority of the said board and its successors and subject 
to the supervision and authority of the properly authorized 
superintendent of schools or supervising principal teach in 
the said school district for a term of .............. months 
for an annual compensation of $................ payable 
monthly or semi-monthly during the school term or year 
less the contribution required by law to be paid to the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund and less other proper deductions 
for loss of time 

“This contract is subject to the provisions of the act ap- 
proved the eighteenth day of May one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eleven (Pamphlet Laws three hundred nine) en- 
titled ‘An act to establish a public school system in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania together with the provisions 
by which it shall be administered and prescribing penalties 
for the violation thereof providing revenue to establish and 
maintain the same and the method of collecting such revenue 
and repealing all laws general special or local or any parts 
thereof that are or may be inconsistent therewith and the 
amendments thereto 

“And It Is Further Agreed by the parties hereto that none 
of the provisions of this act may be waived either orally or 
in writing and that this contract shall continue in force 
year after year with the right of the Board of School Direc- 
tors (or Board of Public Education) to increase the com- 
pensation over the compensation herein stated from time to 
time as may be provided under the provisions and proper 
operation of the established salary schedule if any for the 
school district subject to the provisions of law without in- 
validating any other provision of this contract unless termi- 
nated by the professional employe by written resignation 
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presented sixty days before resignation becomes effective or 
by the Board of School Directors (or Board of Public Edu- 
cation) by official written notice presented to the profes- 
sional employe Provided that the said notice shall desig- 
nate the cause for the termination and shall state that an 
opportunity to be heard shall be granted if the said pro 
fessional employe within ten days after receipt of the termina- 
tion notice presents a written request for such a hearing” 

(a) The only valid causes for termination of a contract 
entered into with a professional employe in accordance with 
the provisions of this section shall be immorality incom- 
petency intemperance cruelty [wilful and] persistent negli- 
gence mental derangement persistent and wilful violation of 
the school laws of this Commonwealth on the part of the 
professional employe [or substantial decrease in the number 
of pupils or students due to natural causes } 

In determining whether a professional employe shall be 
dismissed for incompetency the professional employe shall 
be rated by an approved rating system which shall give due 
consideration to personality preparation technique and pupil 
reaction in accordance with standards and regulations for 
such scoring as defined by rating cards to be prepared by 
the Department of Public Instruction immediately follow- 
ing the effective date of this act and to be revised from time 
to time by the Department of Public Instruction with the 
cooperation and advice of a committee appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction including representation 
from county and district superintendents of schools class- 
room teachers school directors school supervisors and such 
other groups or interests as the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may deem appropriate. 

Nothing within the foregoing enumeration of causes how- 
ever shall be interpreted to conflict with the retirement of 
professional employes upon proper evidence of disability or 
the election by professional employes to retire during the 
period of voluntary retirement or the authority of the Board 
of School Directors (or the Board of Public Education) to 
require professional employes to retire during said period of 
voluntary retirement or the compulsion on the part of pro- 
fessional employes to retire at the attainment of age seventy 
Provided however that from the effective date of this act 
until the first day of July one thousand nine hundred forty- 
one boards of school directors (or boards of public education) 
may under the provisions of this section terminate the serv- 
ice of any professional employe who has attained to the age 
of sixty-eight from the first day of July one thousand nine 
hundred forty-one until the first day of July one thousand 
nine hundred forty-three any professional employe who has 
attained to the age of sixty-six from the first day of July 
one thousand nine hundred forty-five any employe who has 
attained to the age of sixty-four and on and after the first 
day of July one thousand nine hundred forty-seven any pro- 
fessional employe who has attained to the age of sixty-two 

(b) [Whenever it shall become necessary to decrease the 
number of professional employes by reason of substantial 
decrease of pupil population within the school district the} 

(6) Any Board of School Directors (or Board of Public 
Education) may suspend the necessary number of profes- 
sional employes for the causes hereinafter enumerated [but 
only in the inverse order of the appointment of such em- 
ployes } 

(1) Substantial decrease in pupil enrollment in the school 
district 

(2): Curtailment or alteration of the educational program 
on recommendation of the superintendent concurred in by 
the Board of School Directors (or Board of Public Education) 
approved by the Department of Public Instruction as a result 
of substantial decline in class or course enrollments or to 
conform with standards of organization or educational ac- 
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tivities required by law or recommended by the Department 
of Public Instruction 

(3) Consolidation of schools whether within a single dis- 
trict through a merger of districts or as a result of joint 
board agreements when such consolidation makes it unneces- 
sary to retain the full staff of professional employes 

Whenever a Board of School Directors (or Board of Pub- 
lic Education) decreases the size of the staff of professional 
employes under the provisions of this act the suspensions 
to be made shall be determined by the county superintendent 
of schools or the district superintendent as the case may be 
on the basis of efficiency rank determined by ratings made 
in accordance with standards and regulations determined by 
rating cards prepared by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion It shall hereafter be the duty of Boards of School Direc- 
tors to cause to be established a permanent record system 
containing ratings for each teacher employed within the 
district and copies of all ratings for the year shall be trans- 
mitted to the teacher upon his or her request or if any rat- 
ing during the year is unsatisfactory copy of same shall be 
transmitted to the teacher concerned No teacher shall be 
dismissed under this act unless such rating records have 
been kept on file by the Board of School Directors 

In cases in which suspensions are to be made professional 
employes shall be retained on the basis of seniority rights 
where no differences in rating are found Seniority rights 
shall also prevail where there is no substantial difference in 
rating In cases where there are substantial differences in 
rating of those under consideration for suspension seniority 
shall be given consideration in accordance with principles 
and standards of weighting incorporated in the rating cards 
hereinbefore referred to Provided That in cases in which 
suspensions are to be made during the school term im- 
mediately following the effective date of this act professional 
employes shall be retained on the basis of seniority rights 

No employe suspended as aforesaid shall be prevented 
from engaging in other occupation during the period of 
such suspension Such professional employes shall be rein- 
stated in the inverse order of their suspension No new ap- 
pointment shall be made while there are suspended pro- 
fessional employes available who are properly certified to 
fill such vacancies 

(c) All hearings under the provisions of this section or 
any other section of the school laws pertaining to the dis- 
missal or the termination of contracts of professional em- 
ployes shall be public unless otherwise requested by the 
party against whom the complaint is made 

(d) Before any professional employe having attained a 
status of permanent tenure is dismissed or refused reelection 
by the Board of School Directors (or Board of Public Edu- 
cation) the secretary of the school district shall furnish such 
professional employe with a detailed written statement of 
the charges upon which his or her dismissal or refusal of 
reelection is based together with a written notice signed by 
the president and attested by the secretary of the Loard of 
school directors of a time and place when and where such 
professional employe will be given an opportunity to be heard 
either in person or by counsel or both before the Board of 
School Directors (or Board of Public Education) Such hear- 
ing shall not be sooner than ten (10) days nor later than 
fifteen (15) days after such written notice At such hearing 
all testimony offered including that of complainants and 
their witnesses as well as that of the accused professional em- 
ploye and his or her witnesses shall be recorded by a com 
petent dis-interested public stenographer whose services shall 
be furnished by the school district at its expense Any such 
hearing may be postponed continued or adjourned by agree- 
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ment by the persons charged and the Board of School Direc- 
tors (or Board of Public Education) 


(e) The board shall have power to issue subpoenas re- 
quiring the attendance of witnesses at any hearing and shall 
do so at the request of the party against whom a complaint 
is made. If any person shall refuse to appear and testify in 
answer to any subpoena issued by the board any party in- 
terested may petition the court of common pleas of the 
county setting forth the facts which court shall thereupon 
issue its subpoena commanding such person to appear before 
it there to testify as to the matters being inquired into Any 
person refusing to testify before the court shall be held for 
contempt All testimony at any hearing shall be taken under 
oath and any member of the Board of School Directors (or 
Board of Public Education) shall have power to administer 
oaths to such witnesses 

(f) After fully hearing the charges or complaints and 
hearing all witnesses produced by the board and the per- 
son against whom the charges are pending and after full 
impartial and unbiased consideration thereof the Board of 
School Directors (or Board of Public Education) shall by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members thereof to be recorded 
by roll call determine whether or not such charges or com- 
plaints have been sustained and whether the evidence sub- 
stantiates such charges and complaints and in accordance 
with such determination shall discharge demote or refuse to 
reelect or retain such professional employe or shall dismiss 
the complaint 

(g) No member of any Board of School Directors (or 
Board of Public Education) shall vote on any roll call if 
he is related as father mother brother sister husband wife 
son daughter stepson stepdaughter grandshild nephew niece 
first cousin sister-in-law brother-in-law uncle or aunt to the 
professional employe involved or to any of the parties in- 
stituting the complaint 


(h) A written notice of any decision of the Board of 
School Directors (or Board of Public Education) discharg- 
ing or refusing to reelect a professional employe shall be sent 
by registered mail to such professional employe at his or her 
last known address within ten (10) days after such hearing 
is actually concluded 


(i) In all cases where the final decision is in favor of the 
professional employe the charges made shall be physically 
expunged from the records of the Board of School Directors 
(or Board of Public Education) and in all such cases there 
shall be no abatement of salary or compensation but a com- 
plete official transcript of the records of the hearing shall be 
delivered to the one against whom the charges were made 


(j) In case the professional employe concerned considers 
him or herself aggrieved by the action of the Board of School 
Directors (or Board of Public Education) an appeal by peti- 
tion setting forth the grounds for such appeal may be taken 
to {court of common pleas of the county wherein the school 
district concerned is situate} the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg Such appeal shall be filed within 
thirty (30) days of receipt by registered mail of the written 
notice of the decision of the board and a copy of such appeal 
shall be served by registered mail on the secretary of the 
school board (or Board of Public Education) [The judge 
of the court of common pleas to whom such petition is 
presented shall fix a date for a hearing by the court which 
shall be not sooner than ten (10) days nor more than twenty 
(20) days after the presentation of such petition If the 
professional employe aggrieved shall so request in his peti- 
tion such hearing shall be de novo Upon the hearing of said 
petition the court shall make whatever order it considers 
just either affirming or reversing the action of the Board of 
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School Directors and stating plainly whether the professional 
employe is to be discharged refused reelection or is to be 
retained } 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall fix a day 
and time for hearing which shall be not sooner than ten 
(10) days nor more than thirty (30) days after presenta- 
tion of such petition and shall give written notice to all 
parties interested 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall review the 
official transcript of the record of the hearing before the 
Board and may hear and consider such additional testimony 
as he may deem advisable to enable him to make a proper 
order At said hearing the litigants shall have the right to 
be heard in person or by counsel or both 


After hearing and argument and reviewing all the testi- 
mony filed or taken before him the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall enter such order either affirming or 
reversing the action of the board of school directors as to 
him appears just and proper 


The ruling or decision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be final unless within thirty (30) days after 
receipt by registered mail of written notice of the decision or 
order of the Superintendent of Public Instruction an appeal 
which may be taken by either party is taken therefrom to 
the Court of Common Pleas of a county in which the dis- 
trict 1s located A copy of such appeal shall be filed in writing 
in the office of the prothonotary in the county and a copy 
shall be served on the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
either by filing of said notice of appeal in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction or by delivering the 
same to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


When appeal is taken from the decision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to the court of common pleas 
of the county in which the district is located the judge of 
the court of common pleas to whom such petition is presented 
shall fix a date for a hearing by the court which shall be 
not sooner than ten (10) days nor more than twenty (20) 
days after the presentation of such petition If the professional 
employe aggrieved shall so request in his petition such hear- 
ing shall be de novo Upon the hearing of said petition the 
court shall make whatever order it considers just either 
affirming or reversing the action of the [Board of School 
Directors} Superintendent of Public Instruction and stating 
plainly whether the professional employe is to be discharged 
refused reelection or is to be retained 


Section 3. No provision of this act shall be construed as 
requiring any professional employe now under contract to 
serve any period of probation or to require or authorize any 
school district to deprive any present professional employe 
of any of the rights benefits or privileges herein accorded 
regular full time professional employes 


Section 4 The provisions of this Act shall be severable and 
if any of its provisions shall be held to be unconstitutional 
the decision of the court as to those provisions shall not affect 
the validity of the remaining provisions of this Act It is 
hereby declared as the legislative intent that this act would 
have been adopted by the General Assembly had such un- 
constitutional provision or provisions not been included herein 

Section 5 This act shall become effective immediately upon 
final enactment 


Approved the 20th day of June, A. D. 1939. 
ArTHuR H. James, Governor 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of Act No. 274 of the 1939 session of the General 
Assembly. 


SopH1a M. O'Hara, Secretary of the Commonwealth 
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Greetings 


N September children return to school and teachers return 

to their professional duties in the classroom. In like man- 
ner the PENNsyLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL returns to take its 
accustomed place in the life and work of the teacher. 


This issue of the Journat concerns itself largely with 
teachers and their professional organizations. It is built 
around the place and work of professional organization, 
laws recently enacted, items of educational interest, notes and 
news of fellow members, and books recently published use- 
ful to the teacher. 


The September JourNAL comes to you with the wish that 
the school year may be a most successful one and that this 
and succeeding issues of the JourRNAL may contribute materially 
to this success. 


Teacher Rating Card 


HE Tenure Act of the 1939 session, Act No. 274 pro- 

vides for the development of a teachers’ rating card by 
the Department of Public Instruction. The law states that 
this rating card shall be developed with the cooperation and 
advice of a committee appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, including representation from county and 
district superintendents of schools, classroom teachers, school 
directors, school supervisors, and such other groups or in- 
terests as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may deem 
appropriate. 


As the first step in the development of this card Clarence 
E. Ackley, Acting Superintendent of Public Instruction, in- 
vited into conference on June 22, forty individuals including 
representation from county superintendents, district superin- 
tendents, assistant district superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, teaching principals, school supervisors, classroom 
teachers, school directors, colleges and universities, graduate 
schools of education, Senate, House of Representatives, lay 
organizations, Pennsylvania State Education Association, and 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Associations. 


The group reviewed rating cards now in use, discussed 
qualities to be rated, definitions of qualities, and the use of 
the ratings as indicated in the law. 


Before adjournment the group indicated its wish that a 
small group constituting a subcommittee should try to crystal- 
lize the opinions and judgments that were expressed and that 
this small group develop a rating card which would include 
the qualities to be rated, as suggested in the law. 


In conformity with this action Doctor Ackley has an- 
nounced the appointment of this subcommittee. Members 
are Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pittsburgh schools, 
chairman; Marion R. Trabue, dean, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Albert Lindsay Rowland, president, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg; Weir C. Ketler, presi- 
dent, Grove City College; D. A. Best, member, East McKees- 
port school board; J. Andrew Morrow, superintendent, Brad- 
ford County schools; Edwin Cruttenden, teacher, Scranton; 
Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, teacher, Heston school, Philadelphia; Henry 
Klonower, director, Teacher Education and Certification, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


The subcommittee held its first meeting on Monday, 
July 31. 
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Membership 


_ annual membership count of the PSEA as of June 30, 
1939, indicated a total membership of 57,641 as com- 
pared with 57,338, the membership on June 30, 1938. A net 
membership gain of 303 during the year is indicative of con- 
tinued confidence and support of the teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania in the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


Southern Convention District 


HE Executive Council of the Southern Convention Dis- 

trict, B. B. Herr, Lancaster, president, met at PSEA 
Headquarters on June 1. E. B. Long, superintendent of 
schools, Mechanicsburg, was elected secretary to succeed D. 
W. Geist. 


President Herr announced that the Lebanon County In- 
stitute, H. C. Moyer, superintendent, would join in the meet- 
ings of the Convention District in Lebanon, September 29 
and 30. 


The Executive Council considered general plans for the 
meeting and speakers for the general sessions as well as for 
departments and sections. General session speakers will in- 
clude Carleton Washburne, superintendent of the schools of 
Winnetka, Illinois; James E. Gheen, inspirational and 
humorous speaker, New York City; Dorothy Fuldheim, lec- 
turer, Cleveland; and Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
Journal of the NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Education Congress 


October 4: and 5, 1939 


HE dominant note of the Twentieth Annual Education 

Congress of the Department of Public Instruction, in 
Harrisburg, October 4 and 5, will be the development of 
adequate sources of revenue to finance public education in 
Pennsylvania. Donald P. Davis, chairman of the committee 
in charge of the Congress, has invited Harley L. Lutz, in- 
ternationally known economist, to participate. Doctor Lutz 
has served as a member of the joint taxation commission of 
the Ohio General Assembly, as a special adviser on the 
Washington tax investigating committee, and in similar 
capacities in Utah and New Jersey. 


Lewis E. Lawes of Ossining, New York, former head 
of Sing Sing prison, has been invited as guest speaker for 
the annual luncheon held in connection with the meeting. 


The general theme for the Congress will be “Evaluating 
the School System of Pennsylvania.” This comprehensive 
topic will be approached from three angles. One of these 
is the evaluation of administrative units and county plan- 
ning; the second, a review of present materials and pro- 
cedures of instruction; and third, the business administra- 
tion and financial aspects of the public school system. 

The county superintendents and supervising principals will 
have a special conference. In view of new legislation which 
is becoming operative, these school officials are confronted 
with numerous problems relating to administrative units, 
consolidation, and transportation. Their meeting will be in 
charge of county superintendents chosen by themselves to 
direct the discussion. 
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Pennsylvania Committee on Public 
Education 


Feelin committee to solve Pennsylvania’s school 
problems was organized at Harrisburg, May 25, 1939. 
Luther Harr, former State secretary of banking and now city 
and school treasurer of Philadelphia, was named chairman; 
Holman White, district superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia, vice-chairman; and Paul C. Lewis, former member of 
the General Assembly, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 

The purpose of the committee is well stated in the 
“Declaration of Purposes” adopted as follows: 

“We believe: The American system of public education 
is essential to maintenance of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment; that responsibility for maintaining our schools rests 
upon the shoulders of all the citizenry. 

“In these beliefs we therefore associate ourselves in an 
organization to be known as “The Pennsylvania Committee 
on Public Education.’ Through this organization we shall 
consider the educational needs of the Commonwealth, deter- 
mine the base cost necessary to an adequate system of pub- 
lic education and a fair method of financing thereof. 

“Upon the basis of such studies, we shall make such recom- 
mendations to the executive and legislative branches of our 
State government and its local subdivisions as we believe 
essential for solution of the problems of educational needs 
and proper distribution of the cost of our public school sys- 
tem.” 

The committee will function through representatives of 
educator, parent, and taxpayer associations. Representatives 
of these organizations will determine policy. 

The committee also elected to associate membership a num- 
ber of individuals to participate in all discussions, but with- 
out vote. Among these are: 

Lester K. Ade, then State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Marcus Aaron, president, Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion; I. D. App, superintendent of Dauphin County schools; 
Arthur W. Ferguson, superintendent of schools, York; Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Luther 
Harr, school treasurer, Philadelphia; Morris E. Leeds, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Board of Education; Paul C. Lewis, Phila- 
delphia; H. W. Prentice, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork & 
Linoleum Company, Lancaster; Senator Harry Shapiro; Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; 
and Holman White, district superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia. 

An Executive Committee to study policy and to carry on 
the work of the committee between meetings consists of 
Doctors Harr and White, ex officio; W. D. Berryman, execu- 
tive secretary, Pennsylvania Property Owners’ Association; H. 
E. Gayman, Pennsylvania State Education Association; Mrs. 
Mary Foley Grossman, Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Teachers; John F. Padden, State School Directors Associa- 
tion; and Freas B. Snyder, president, Pennsylvania Real 
Estate Association. 


American Education Week 1939 


HE 1939 American Education Week observance will be 
held November 6-11, 1939. “Education for the American 
Way of Life” is the general theme. As in previous years 
the National Education Association has prepared materials 
to assist schools in planning for this observance including 
colorful posters, leaflets, stickers, and packets containing 
special folders for the different school levels prepared by 
field committees in various sections of the United States. 
Early planning will help you make your observance most 
effective. For complete information, write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Penn State Conference 


7 Seventeenth Annual Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Conference was held at Pennsylvania State College, August 
I-3, 1939, with an attendance of approximately 400. 
“Problems Connected With Secondary Education” was the 
conference theme, the program being ably directed by Frank 
H. Koos of the School of Education faculty. 

The opening session, as has been customary for a number 
of years, was presided over by Dean-Emeritus Will Grant 
Chambers. The imported speakers were Arthur K. Loomis, 
superintendent, Shaker Heights (Ohio) City public schools; 
John L. Lounsbury, principal, Long Beach (California) Junior 
College; Lindley H. Dennis, executive secretary, American 
Vocational Association, Washington, D. C.; Marion F. Breck, 
State supervisor of home economics, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Dover, Delaware; and P. W. Hutson, associate professor 
of education, University of Pittsburgh. 

Clarence E. Ackley, acting state superintendent; Paul L. 
Cressman; and Henry Klonower, representing the Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, all participated. 

M. R. Trabue, dean of the School of Education and director 
of summer sessions, Laura W. Drummond, directox and pro- 
fessor of home economics; and Mary Jane Wyland, associate 
professor of education, were participants on the part of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Among the schoolmen scheduled were: 


G. W. Lefever, principal, Gettysburg Senior High School 

Frank C. Ketler, superintendent, Cheltenham Public 
Schools, Elkins Park 

Ira S. Brinser, superintendent, Sunbury Public Schools 

H. L. Blair, superintendent, Warren County Schools 

Thomas Francis, superintendent, Lackawanna County 
Schools, and President of PSEA 


The symposium: Education of the Secondary Level for 
Everybody, was presided over by William C. Kutz, super- 
vising principal, Spring Township Schools, West Lawn. The 
program follows: 


1. Meeting Reading Problems—Earl K. Stock, supervis- 
ing principal, Bellefonte. 

2. The Social Studies Program—L. D. Warren, Charles- 
ton Township High School, Wellsboro. 

3. Mathematics—M. N. Funk, principal, Latrobe High 
School. 

4. Enriching the Small High School Program—Allen E. 
Wierman, assistant supervisor of correspondence in- 
— extension services, Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege. 

5. Consumer’s Education—Carl E. Whipple, principal, D. 
S. Keith Junior High School, Altoona. 

6. Education for Adults—K. L. Cornwell, co-ordinator, 
Adult School, Williamsport. 

7. The Core Curriculum—Frederick L. Pond, principal, 
Senior High School, Meadville. 

8. Agricultural Education—Henry S. Brunner, professor 
of agricultural education, Pennsylvania State College. 

9. Business Education—J. Lester Houser, Lewistown Sen- 

ior High School. 

. English—Esther Marshall, DuBois High School. 

11. Science—Raymond C. Webster, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Field Service, PSEA. 


~ 
° 


Harry Elmer Barnes, author, editor, and lecturer, discussed 
“Education in the World Crisis” as the feature of the August 1 
evening meeting in Schwab Auditorium, and the conference 
dinner at the Nittany Lion Inn attracted a capacity crowd on 
the evening of August 2. Regular conference sessions were 
held in Mary Beaver White Hall. 
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Conference on Secondary Education 


A significant social movement for cooperation in educa- 
tion is underway in the United States. School people in 
every section of the country are meeting to discuss vital 
education problems of the day. These meetings are char- 
acterized by the free change of ideas, the pooling of resources 
in thought and practice and through collective action, the 
forming of judgments. 

Pennsylvania as usual has been in the fore of this move- 
ment. In fact she has set the example for procedure in this 
national program. Universities and colleges within the State 
have cooperated not only by giving aid in the attack to 
problems in education but also in providing centers wherein 
the school people of the state might meet to work out these 
problems. 

Recently (August 2) an all-day conference in Secondary 
Education was held at the University of Pittsburgh with 
more than 300 people in attendance. The conference, a part 
of the larger program of the secondary school principals 
group of the State, was developed by R. E. Boyles, principal 
of the Washington Junior-Senior High School, and W. W. D. 
Sones of the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
The forenoon session was devoted to a report of progress on 
the high school principals curriculum development program 
for the non-college group. George C. Galphin, professor of 
education, Drexel Institute, who is general chairman of all 
the curriculum committees of the principals’ group empha- 
sized the importance of action if the program is to produce 
results. Committees were urged to complete tentative out- 
line of the subject field in which they were working, so that 
these courses might be unified and made available to in- 
terested schools. Courses for the non-college pupil are being 
developed by these committees in home economics, mathe- 
matics, reading, English, social studies, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and other areas. Reports were made on the progress 
of the work of the reading committee, W. E. Pratt, Erie, and 
of the extra curricular committee, N. A. Smith, Ambridge. 

Paul L. Cressman, director of the Bureau of Instruction, 
State Department of Public Instruction, reported on the co- 
operative project on the evaluation of the work of the sec- 
ondary schools of the State. He also discussed the prob- 
lems of the small high school pointing out that twenty-five 
per cent of those in the State had enrolments of one hundred 
or less. He asked for suggestions for the improvement of 
the work of these schools. 

At the luncheon meeting in the University Club, Ben G. 
Graham introduced Walter E. Myer, National Director 
of the Discussion Group Project of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals of Washington, D. C. Di. 
Myer reported upon the progress of the work on a national 
scale. He stated that the program of the national office for 
the present year was to find out where the most important 
problems of secondary education are being most successfully 
handled. When these descriptions of outstanding practices 
giving effect to the most approved objectives of secondary 
education are collected, they will be printed and be made 
available to high school principals for use in their discussion 
groups. 

The afternoon program consisted of a panel discussion on 
the type of education most advantageous to the non-college 
pupil. Samuel Everett of the Curriculum Laboratory of 
Northern University acted as chairman. Other persons par- 
ticipating included W. W. D. Sones, C. A. Buckner, George 
C. Galphin, Paul L. Cressman, Walter E. Hess, as well as 
a number of people from the audience. While no general 
conclusion was reached, the general trend of the discussion 
indicated the need for courses of a general education nature 
built around the experience of the pupil. A survey of the 
community and a consideration of the social-worth of ma- 
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terials of instruction were suggested as some of the neces- 
sary factors in determining curriculum content. The con- 
ference was closed by Dr. Graham who pointed out that in 
addition to general education, vocational training is necessary 
if boys and girls are to find jobs. He stated that a larger per- 
centage of the graduates in their vocational departments 
found jobs than in any other of the school departments. 


Wa tter E. Hess, Asst. Director, 
Discussion Group Project, National Assn. 
of Secondary School Principals 


School Districts Aided by Special Funds 


HREE hundred forty-three distressed school districts in 

Pennsylvania have received financial assistance from the 
$1,000,000 fund appropriated under Act 5A of the 1939 
Session of the General Assembly. The total amount allocated 
to these districts is $999,222.91, which leaves a balance of 
only $77.09. 

More than four hundred districts applied for aid under 
this Act, but the fund was not sufficient to accommodate the 
needs of all applicants. Accordingly, the allocations had to 
be made on the basis of greatest need which was determined 
by investigation of Department officials in cooperation with 
local school authorities. Even in cases where allocations were 
approved the amount allocated was in all instances consider- 
ably less than the full amount needed. The aid was suff- 
cient, however, to make it possible for these school districts 
with the aid of local borrowing to complete their terms of 
school and to provide the pupils of their respective communi- 
ties with their rightful share of educational opportunities. 


Conditional Grants 


In granting some of the districts financial assistance from 
this fund they were required to meet certain conditions in 
conformity with efficient school management. These were 
designated conditional grants. Of the three hundred forty- 
three allocations made, one hundred twenty-three were for 
the payment of tuition, two hundred nine for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, ten for both tuition and teachers’ sala- 
ries, and one to meet current expenses. 


Allocation by Counties 

Following is a list of counties showing the amounts ap- 
propriated to each under Act 5-A, which provided $1,000,000 
for distressed school districts: 


County Amount County Amount 
Adams $3,000.00 Juniata ............. $1,475.00 
Allegheny .. 88,435.08 Lackawanna ........ 117,200.00 
yn) re or 1,600.00 Lawrence .......... 4,300.00 
OAWEND eioycSads wees rio ae) ee 3,000.00 
oS ee 8,925.00 Luzerne ............ 70,100.00 
GRR 2 3.55 accents 5,750.00 Lycoming .......... 7,100.00 
Miglin. ve wracvsw newark OU 45G00- Metter «ook ccc 5,400.00 
eS eae H560.00 Mim 2.6... ccc 2,750.00 
To Sane eeaee Meier cet 1,500.00 Montgomery ........ 2,500.00 
Nose Sa eae hes 1,200.00 Montour ........... 1,500.00 
ere 32,250.00 Northampton ....... 1,350.00 
CAMMTOE «5.6052 ose 500.00 Northumberland 68,600.00 
CANN snes oe cee VERIO PORE a6 6 os ok ne 1,430.00 
COMUNE ees se oe cane a: 7,900.00 Schuylkill .......... 152,150.00 
CEN oo Ses eda $400.00 SUWOW . oi. oss cic sa: 1,000.00 
Cleat «oss ce: 27,000.00 Somerset ........... 24,700.00 
CIR sag ae x 5,975.00 Sullivan ........... 2,100.00 
Crawford 600.00 Susquehanna 1,800.00 
Cumberland ........ pe ad fo aaa ee 7,700.00 
BRUNE eines ses SAM GG UMM 5 i052 (o ss tans. 1,700.00 
DRAWN! Soc ocean se V7606.00 VOUENR oo. ss cs 5 1,000.00 
1c en eee 500.00 Washington ........ 13,900.00 
iC, ae ee ee 62,900.00 Wyoming .......... 5,412.83 
WOOO ove et cba owe 4,500.00 Westmoreland ...... 49,400.00 
Huntingdon ........ BMG NOR Coo se os cn s's 400.00 
RMN ooo oss a: 9,000.00 ia eee $999,222.91 
NONE s Scoe canes 3,050.00 
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“re OUR GOALS 

\ Will you join with 60,000 other teachers in Pennsylvania in the 


following goals: 

1. A united defense of the tenure act so that its provisions shall not 
be nullified either by adverse court decisions or amendments. 

2. Greater participation by the State in financial support of the 
schools. 


7 PENNSYLVANIA 3. The enactment of a salary schedule for teachers in fourth-class 


districts equivalent to that in third-class districts. 


STATE EDUCATION 4. State-wide interpretation of the recommendations of the Com- 


mittee on Survey of School Costs. 
ASSOCIATION 5. The maintenance of the retirement system on a sound actuarial 
basis. 
6. Stimulation of local branch activities and projects beneficial to 
local branch members. 

A. Credit unions 


Ea LOCAL BRANCH B. Hospitalization 


C. Welfare contributions 
OF THE PSEA D. Study of professional problems 
7. The attainment of more complete professional solidarity. 
A. Increased memberships 
(1) In local branches 
(2) In PSEA 
3) In NEA 
& NATIONAL B. oo professional activity by the local branches. 


8. Continued democracy of action and decision in PSEA organiza- 


EDUCATION tion, convention districts, and local branches. 


9. Cooperation with agencies seeking to promote a program for 


ASSOCIATION better schools. 


10. Interpretation and practice of the professional ideals and prin- 
ciples for which the PSEA stands. 
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The independence, the solidarity, and the progress of the profession depend u 
organization—The Pennsylvania State 
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eanized for State action: 

activity is continuous in the 297 local branches. 

tion districts hold annual conventions and consider 
rs. 

convention and meetings of the House of Dele- 
d formulate in a democratic way the policy of the 
n. 

0 delegates represent the State Association in the 
the annual convention of the NEA. 


eadquarters are maintained at Harrisburg. 


employees are in constant touch and accessible to 

e General Assembly at Harrisburg. 

ania School Journal, with a monthly distribution 

(ements the work and ideas of a united profession 

embers. 

.ncetings of the General Assembly, a weekly legis- 
mailed to 538 local branch officers and selected 
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is distributed annually from the Teacher Welfare 
e former teachers. 

bt of $1.00: 

ju in membership. 

bu to the ten monthly issues of the Pennsylvania 
ral. 

@ the benefits of the Association. 


a part of the State-wide professional organization 
Bession, by the profession, and for the profession. 


on united into one great coordinate and active 
sociation 
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N. 


pt, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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The National 


Education Association 
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The NEA gives teachers an opportunity to cooperate on a 


National basis: 


1. 


In a great professional organization teachers are dedi- 
cated to the upbuilding of democratic civilization and 
to the advancement of the cause of education in the 
United States. 


In two national conventions members may participate, 
exchange experiences, and obtain new ideas for their 
teaching profession. 


. Through the research department of the NEA members 


may secure information on many educational problems. 


Through the national agencies of press and radio the 
NEA educates the public to a better appreciation of the 
work of the profession. 


In the Journal of the NEA which members receive 
monthly, there is great educational value. 


The NEA works with teachers for higher salaries, tenure 
regulations, and adequate retirement allowances. 


The NEA sponsored the Federal Aid bill for appropria- 
tions to the schools. 


DIIAIAHINDHIIAHID DHONI KEI 


“Every teacher, whether he knows it or not, is a beneficiary 


of the work of his professional associations.” 


The advance of the teaching profession waits upon the 


teachers themselves— 
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Association Activities 


Executive Council July 3, 1939 


President Thomas Francis convened the Executive Council 
for a breakfast cc ference during the San Francisco Conven- 
tion of the NEA, Monday morning, July 3, at 7:30 o'clock in 
the Hotel Californian with all members present or accouated 
for. 

The Council transacted the following business: 


I. Received a report from the President dealing with 

1. Contacts at commencements at Syracuse University and 
Temple University and at a conference of county superintend- 
ents of Northeastern Pennsylvania at Lake Osprey 

2. Legislation 

3. Policies—He spoke of the need for contacts in the field 
by the Field Service Secretary both from the point of view of 
making members acquainted with the work of the Association 
and of stimulating interest in the Cost Survey Report. 


II. Received a report from the Executive Secretary giving 


1. The following balances on hand 
Current Fund 
Welfare Fund 

2. Membership 

3. Cost of Publications 


$43,604.46 


$22,510.40 


The Pennsylvania School Journal 


We are now publishing the Journat in a regular monthly 
edition of 60,000 copies on a contract price with the Telegraph 
Press, Harrisburg, of $1,442.70 for 32 pages and cover. 

Costs and Receipts of the Journat for 1938-39, including 
printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, postage, and articles, are, as 
follows: 




















No. of Advertising Advertising Net 

Month Copies Pages Pages Receipts Cost Net Cost Profit 
Sept. .... 60,000 36 5-9/10 $1,137.43 $1,692.29 $554.86 
i 59,000 36 6-2/15 1,140.42 1,664.42 524.00 
Nov. «+++ 59,000 36 5-14/15 1,075.72 1,662.31 586.59 
Dec. 60,000 36 5-13/60 1,005.17 1,658.75 653.58 
qn. 68 8-7/30 1,636.29 3,122.68 1,486.39 

eb. 36 8-7/20 1,532.78 1,655.96 123.18 
Mar 60,000 44 15-17/30 2,856.81 2,014.71 $842.10 
Apr. 60,000 36 14-4/5 2,812.73 1,651.96 1,160.77 
May --- 60,000 36 12-2/5 2,292.22 1,663.43 628.79 
June ..-- 60,000 36 4-57/60 1,072.41 1,679.54 607.13 
Total .... 601,000 400 87-29/60 $16,561.98 $18,466.05 $4,535.73 $2,631.66 
Comparative Data 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
Advertising Receipts ..... $19,940.73 $22,881.70 $18,581.34 $16,561.98 
REG Wuecdcbwanceusee nee 20,270.82 19,368.11 17,853.92 18,466.05 
Excess of Receipts 

over costs —$330.09 $3,513.59 $727.42 —$1,904.07 


The Education Bulletin 


Beginning with October 17, 1938, the Education Bulletin, 
Volume 7, has been issued weekly with the exception of two 
weeks during the Christmas holidays. The smallest number 
of any issue was 12,500. The maximum number of any issue 
was 12,900. 





Comparative Data—1938-1939 











1938 1939 

Number of weekly issues .............00000c00: 32 32 
Total number of copies .........0...000. 383,300 407,900 
Receipts from subscriptions $2,904.94 $2,964.35 
Cost of pains coe mailing $2,739.97 $2,843.16 
Excess of subscription receipts over printing and 

mailing cost ........ tnieiae bpisibiaale nial sie s\n eae «ois $164.97 $121.19 
Cost per single copy (printing and mailing) ...... 7.15 mills 6.96 mills 
Cost S08 SUDECHIPIION. YEAT oo. ccc ces cscccecsese 22.88 cents 22.27 cents 





4. Legal Information and Assistance 
a. Information was presented concerning reductions 
in salaries in a number of districts with New Castle, 
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Wilkes-Barre, and Montgomery, Lycoming County, as 
typical examples 

b. Request for assistance from Mrs. D. H. Reeser, 
Osceola Mills school district. 


Il]. Received a report from the chairman of the committee 
on the Harrisburg Convention. 
IV. Approved estimates on renovating and modernizing the 


offices in Headquarters’ Building which conformed with 
a motion adopted at the March 18 meeting of the Coun- 


cil 
Equipment _Replacement-Ad- 
deesagreph = ........--+- $2,396.95 
Rearrangement, __refurnishing, 
and__ redecorating _head- 
WS ethers 2,546.63 
$4,943-58 


Before approving this expenditure the members of the 
Council considered whether sufficient funds were available 
to proceed with the project. During the discussion it was 
pointed out that the Council had not transferred any amount 
from the permanent fund to pay the expense incident to the 
Cost Survey study as was authorized by the 1937 House of 
Delegates. It was moved by Mrs. McConnell that the Execu- 
tive Council transfer from the permanent fund $7,000 or as 
much thereof as necessary to reimburse the current fund for 
the expenditures of the Cost Survey Committee and its re- 
port and that such amount be added to the budget allotment 
for committees. Seconded by Mr. Stevens. Carried. 

It was then moved by Superintendent Douthett that the 
sum of $4,000 be transferred from the committee fund to the 
permanent headquarters fund for use for equipment and 
modernizing offices as reported by the Executive Secretary 
upon the request of the Executive Council. Seconded by 
Superintendent Pratt. Carried unanimously. 

V. Granted the request of the social studies group that its 
round table be given the status of a section. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Committee on Legislation 


A meeting of the Committee on Legislation was held at 
the call of the chairman, Arthur W. Ferguson, at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, May 23, 1939, with all members 
present or accounted for. 

In its deliberations the committee considered particularly 
the status and content of tenure legislation, Senate Bills 
929 and 930. 


I. Communications 


a. Doctor Ferguson presented to the Committee his letter 
of May 19, addressed to each member of the House, in 
which he pointed out objections to the rating provisions 
and the need for further restrictions on the probationary 
period in S. B. 929, and opposition to S. B. 930. 

b. President Francis read a copy of a letter which Edwin 
W. Cruttenden, vice-president of the Scranton Local Branch 
of the PSEA, had sent to each member of the House Edu- 
cation Committee in which he analyzed carefully the ob- 
jections to Senate Bills 929 and 930. 

c. The Executive Secretary presented a letter from C. E. 
Dickey, superintendent of schools in Allegheny County, in 
which Doctor Dickey pointed out the impossibility of rating 
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all the teachers under his supervision twice a year because 
of their large number. 


II. The Committee drew up two amendments to S. B. 929 
which were included in the bill: 

a. The temporary professional employee was further 
safeguarded by the inclusion of the provision that she could 
not be dismissed unless the rating is unsatisfactory. 

b. The rating provision was modified so that no speci- 
fied number would be required or any given year and 
copies of the rating would be furnished to the teacher upon 
her request or if unsatisfactory. 


III. The Committee reiterated its opposition to S. B. 416. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Committee on Survey of Higher 
Education 


The PSEA Committee on the Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion met at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, June 5, at the 
call of the chairman, Frederick G. Henke. Members pres- 
ent: Frederick G. Henke, Meadville; Clarence E. Ackley, 
Harrisburg; and H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg. Members 
absent but accounted for: Thomas Francis, Scranton; H. V. 
Herlinger, Pittsburgh; Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle; Ray- 
mond C. Webster, Coatesville. 

Doctor Henke, in opening the meeting, stated that it was 
the purpose of the meeting to consider procedure that should 
be followed at the meeting next day when representatives 
from groups interested in teacher education would meet to 
consider the initiation of a “Cooperative Study of Teacher 
Education.” 


The following topics were suggested for presentation to 
the Committee on June 6: 

a. Initiation of movement 

b. Major objectives or goals 

c. Difficulties involved and facilities available 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Committee on Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education 


The Committee on Cooperative Study of Teacher Edu- 
cation met at PSEA Headquarters on June 6, 1939, at the 
call of Frederick G. Henke, chairman of the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Survey of Higher Education. 

Interested cooperating organizations were represented by: 
Association of College Presidents of Pennsylvania, G. Morris 
Smith, Selinsgrove; Association of Liberal Arts Colleges for 
the Advancement of Teaching, O. Edgar Reynolds, Ann- 
ville, Palmer C. Weaver, Pennsylvania State College; Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges Presidents, Henry Klonower, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Department 
of Public Instruction, Clarence E. Ackley and Carl D. 
Morneweck, Harrisburg; PSEA, Frederick G. Henke, Mead- 
— H. V. Herlinger, Pittsburgh, H. E. Gayman, Harris- 

urg. 

In its discussion the committee considered: 


I. Participation of the PSEA 

Mr. Gayman explained that the Executive Council of the 
PSEA had authorized the President to appoint a commit- 
tee to devise ways and means of getting together groups 
interested in a cooperative study of teacher education in 
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Pennsylvania and that the committee in conformity with 
this action had extended invitations to the groups repre- 
sented. 


II. Participation of American Council of Education 


Doctor Henke said that the Commission of the American 
Council expressed a willingness to work with existing agen- 
cies and institutions exhibiting a genuine eagerness to co- 
operate voluntarily in completing a joint enterprise. 


III. Problems involved in such a study 
The Committee members made a tentative list of nine 
problems which might be a part of the study. 


IV. Data on Enrolment and Placement of Graduates of 
Teacher Education Institutions 
Doctor Klonower presented data on seven topics which 
could be applied in this cooperative study. 


V. Plans for next meeting 
It was moved by Doctor Klonower that—“Each repre- 
sentative of the committee be authorized to report to his 
representative groups the deliberations of the conference 
held June 6, 1939, called by the PSEA, and seek instruc- 
tions as to the advisability of initiating a cooperative study 
on teacher education in Pennsylvania, that representatives 
bring the recommendations of their representative groups to 
a future meeting for consideration on the points that fol- 
low, and, such other studies as may be suggested by in- 
dividual agencies and agreed upon by the cooperating 
groups. 
1. Development of enriched and more advanced teacher 
standards in all the several fields of teacher education. 
2. Development of standards of accreditment in terms of 
this enriched program. 


3. Development of additional teacher education oppor- 
tunities in unexplored areas. 

4. Development of more adequate cooperative arrange- 
ments between school systems and institutions of higher 
learning engaged in teacher education. 

5. Study of supply and demand in terms of the enriched 
program. 

“If such a study should be authorized it was the feeling of 
the group that adequate coordination through the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American Council of 
Education should be sought. It was estimated that the ap- 
proximate cost might range from $50,000 to $75,000.” 
Seconded and carried. 

The Committee fixed the time of the next meeting as 
August 1 at Pennsylvania State College. 


VI. Cost of Study 

In discussing the distribution of costs, Doctor Reynolds 
stated that the American Council of Education, if it par- 
ticipated, would probably furnish half of the cost. He 
pointed out also, that the total cost would vary depending on 
the scope of the study. The committee suggested that the 
balance might be raised (1) Appropriations from the State, 
(2) pro-rated distributions among the 46 colleges of the As- 
sociation and the 14 teachers colleges. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. C. Mossr, Assistant Executive 
Secretary and Director of Research 


Committee on Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Problems met May 27, 
1939, at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, with all members 
present. 
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W. Lee Gilmore, chairman, presided while the following 
business was transacted: 


I. Retirement at an earlier age 


Mr. Leech said he thought data and information concern- 
ing this question should be collected and published in the 
fall before the committee presented its report to the House 
of Delegates in December. 


The chairman said he wondered why retirement after 30 
years of service would cost $2,880,000 a year, the figure given 
by Mr. Shambach at the last meeting of the committee. 


II. Visit to Offices of the School Employees’ Retirement 
Board 


At 10:30 the committee went to the offices of the School 
Employees’ Retirement Board in the Education Building 
where they were greeted by J. Y. Shambach, deputy secre- 
tary. Mr. Shambach said he welcomed the opportunity to 
show the committee the offices of the board and to answer 
any further questions the committee had. 


Dr. Gilmore presented the committee’s question concerning 
the large increased cost to the system for retirement at an 
earlier age. Mr. Shambach presented the following figures: 


If a teacher retired at age 50 after 30 years of service at 
an average salary of $1,600, she would receive an annual 
retirement of 30/80 of $1,600 or $600. If she lives to 75, 
she would receive 25 X$600 or $15,000. 


If a teacher retired after 40 years of service at age 60 at an 
average salary of $1,600, she would receive 40/80 of $1,600 
or $800. If she lives to 75, she would receive 15*$800 or 
$12,000. 


If a teacher retired after 50 years of service at age 70 at 
an average salary of $1,600, she would receive % of $1,600 
or $1,000. If she lives to 75, she would receive 5*$1,000 
or $5,000. 


Mr. Shambach said that the actuary’s estimate was based 
on the number of those who would probably retire at this 
early age, not on retirement for all members of the system. 


III. Questions to submit to actuary 


The chairman asked the committee members to send to 
Mr. Gayman, within the next week, those questions they 
thought should be submitted to the actuary for study. 


Respectfully submitted, 


M. ExizasetH MatTHews, 
Acting Secretary 


National League to Promote 
School Attendance 


HE Twenty-ninth Annual Conference of the National 

League to Promote School Attendance will be held at 
the Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, October 9-12, inclusive. The 
Conference this year is “dedicated to those educational ad- 
ministrators and workers for whom the troubled and unad- 
justed child is the chief concern in the school and in the 
community.” 


The Conference will be held the four days preceding the 
Western Pennsylvania Convention District Conference of the 
PSEA. Those desiring a program should write to the sec- 
retary, William E. Lehr, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Md.; 
to E, R. Carson, Chairman of Local Arrangements, Belle- 
field and Forbes Street, Pittsburgh; or to Henry J. Gideon, 
Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia. The president is 
Charles L. Mosher, Albany, New York. 





September, 1939 


Dr. Ackley Named 
Acting Superintendent 





Clarence E. Ackley, deputy super- 
intendent in the Department of 
Public Instruction, was named acting 
head of the Department when the 
term of Lester K. Ade expired in 
May. Dr. Ackley had been deputy 
superintendent since January, 1938. 
He came to the department in 1936 
as director of the bureau of profes- 
sional licensing and chief of school 
law, and in the fall of that year was 
transferred to the post of director of 
the bureau of administration and 











finance. 
CLARENCE E. ACKLEY 

Dr. Ackley was born in Caldwell, Ohio, and graduated 
from the high school there. He obtained his A. B. at Oberlin 
College in 1910 and his master’s degree in 1913. After 
graduate work at Columbia University and the University 
of Pittsburgh, he received his Ph.D. at Pitt in 1933. He taught 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio schools, was county superintendent 
at Helena, Montana, superintendent of schools of three dis- 
tricts in Kentucky, and was two years at Jacksonville. He 
lectured at the University of Florida and at the University of 
Kentucky. 

Note: Governor James on August 23 announced the appoint- 
ment of Francis B. Haas, president, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
be effective September 1, 1939. 


Tri-State Commercial Edueation 
Association 


HE Tri-State Commercial Education Association will 

hold its fall meeting in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, on October 6 and 7. A reception and dance will be 
held on Friday evening, October 6, in charge of the follow- 
ing committee: Ted Woodward, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh; Jean Ludebuehl, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; Julia E. Thomas, Grace Martin’s School, 
Pittsburgh; Wilverda Hodel, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh; and Arthur E. Cole, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


On Saturday, October 7, sectional meetings will consist of 
the following: Bookkeeping, clerical practice, consumer edu- 
cation, social business, salesmanship, distributive occupations, 
private business schools. 

The officers of the association are: President, Elmer G. 


Miller, director of commercial education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; first vice-president, Karl M. Maukert, Duff’s Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh; second vice-president, William A. 
Walter, Crafton High School; treasurer, Russell P. Bobbit, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh; secretary, Galia M. 
Null, Greensburg High School. 


Children’s Book Week 


Eig twentieth anniversary of Children’s Book Week will 
be observed November 12-18, 1939. With the slogan 
“Books Around the World,” books and reading as a means 
of international understanding and friendship are em- 
phasized. This emphasis is not only timely but increasingly 
important to American Youth. 

Write for materials and further information to Marie Jessup, 
Assistant Director, 62 W. 45th Street, New York City. 
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Pittston Superintendent 





Elizabeth G. Battle became the 
second woman district superintend- 
ent of schools in the State of Penn- 
sylvania at the present time when 
she was elected superintendent of 
the schools of Pittston in March. 
Miss Battle had been supervising 
principal since July, 1938. 









All of Superintendent Battle’s ex- 
perience since 1902 has been in the 
Pittston district. She taught in the 
grades, in the junior and senior high 
schools from 1902 until 1929. From 
1929 to 1938 she was principal of 
the senior high school. 














ELizABETH G. BATTLE 


Miss Battle is a graduate of St. John’s High School at 
Pittston, of Marywood College, Scranton, with the degree of 
techelor of science in education. She has taken graduate 
work at Marywood and at the University of Pennsylvania 
where she is now studying in the graduate school. 


Tyrone’s New Superintendent 


Norman Miller is the superin- 
tendent-elect of Tyrone _ public 
schools to succeed W. W. Eisen- 
hart, retired. Mr. Miller comes to 
Tyrone from Berlin where he was 
supervising principal of the Berlin 
Brothersvalley-Stonycreek Town- 
ship schools from 1937-39. 


Superintendent Miller is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, 1925, with 
the degree of S.B. in the field of 
economics. He studied educational 
administration at Harvard Univer- 
sity and received the degree of 
Ed.M. in 1928. He also studied 
) secondary administration at Stanford University, 1932-33, 
elementary administration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933-34. He has taken extension or summer 
school work at Pennsylvania State College, Harvard, Chicago 
/ University, University of Southern California, and Columbia. 

Mr. Miller’s other experience includes teaching of history 
at Juniata High School, 1925-26, Altoona High School, 1926- 


27; supervising principal of Antis Township schools, 1928- 

















NorMAN MILLER 





SLATE BE 


32; supervising principal, Stonycreek Township schools, 
1934-37, 
\ Biological Photographic Convention 


Ss 


HE ninth annual Convention of the Biological Photo- 

graphic Association will be held September 14-16 at the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. The 
program will be of interest to scientific photographers, sci- 
entists who use photography as an aid in their work, teachers 
in the biological fields, technical experts, and serious ama- 
teurs. It will include discussions of motion picture and still 
» photography, photomicrography, color and monochrome 
= films, processing, etc., all in the field of scientific illustrating. 
Up-to-date equipment will be shown in the technical exhibit, 
and the Print Salon will display the work of many of the 
leading biological photographers here and abroad. 

Further information about the association and the conven- 
tion may be obtained by writing the Secretary of the Bio- 
logical Photographic Association, University Office, Magee 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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President of State Teachers 


College, Indiana 

The new president of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, LeRoy 
A. King, has been a faithful work- 
er in State and PSEA educational 
circles for a number of years. From 
his position as professor of public 
school administration and finance 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
which he has held since 1917, he 
has reached out to serve in many 
capacities. 





Dr. King has been secretary of 
Schoolmen’s Week since 1917. He 
is a member of the legislative com- 

LeRoy A. Kinc mittee of the PSEA and has served 
as director and participant in school surveys in Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem, the State of New York, George School, and 
Gloucester Public School. 














Appointed by Governor Fisher to the State Council of 
Education in 1928, Dr. King served until 1935. He is the 
president of the Public Education and Child Labor Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State School Directors Association. 
Active also in NEA work, he is on its National Committee 
on Taxation. He is author of several surveys ahd educational 
works, 


A native of York, Dr. King is a graduate of York County 
Academy and the State Teachers College, Millersville. He 
earned the B.S. degree at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1910, his A.M. there in 1916. His Ph.D. degree was 
received in 1920 at the University of Pennsylvania. 





President of State Teachers 
College, Mansfield 


The former superintendent of 
public instruction, Lester Kelly 
Ade, is the president-elect of the 
State Teachers College, Mansfield. 
Dr. Ade, whose term as State Su- 
perintendent expired in May, was 





born at Trout Run, Lycoming 
County, and served as principal of 
Muncy Normal School, now a 


branch of the STC, Mansfield. 


Dr. Ade was educated in a 
county rural school, in Muncy Nor- 
mal School, commercial college at 
Williamsport, and Bucknell Uni- 

Lester K. Abe versity. He has received graduate 
degrees from New York and Yale Universities. His degree 
of doctor of philosophy was awarded him by New York Uni- 
versity in 1926. 














Well known now in all sections of the State, Dr. Ade 
taught in the early years of his educational experience in 
the elementary and secondary schools of Williamsport. Then 
he served as supervising principal at Muncy, at Muncy 
Normal School, as dean of the State Teachers College, West 
Chester. He was president of the State Teachers College at 
New Haven, Connecticut, from 1928-35. 





The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil— 
Emerson 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
1. CURRENT FUND 








December 6, 1938—June 30, 1939 
RECEIPTS 
I. MEMBERSHIP DUES 
MEE occ ale inie saci asis ce sis sats o casas dine cle siaiers $11,230.00 
II. ADVERTISING 
Pennsylvania School Journal ..........ccscceecees es 13,523.18 
III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNAL ; 
ee NRE Gv siniciereciesiae ar nn cst cies amewes $482. 
PRIMRUODUS . 60sicte yes nob sucwase ses see. 64.25 546.25 
IV. RENT 
. Rent for offices in -~ ircaeeel BMGT aise seleo oss 2,660.00 
V. EDUCATION BULLETIN 
Subscriptions to Education Bulletin .............06. 1,063.35 
VI. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings Accounts 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. .. $40.36 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. .. 295.85 336.21 
Dividends on bank stock 
Capital Bank and Trust Go. .....6c000 29.40 365.61 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS 
Balance from Past Presidents’ Dinner 1.62 
Refunds: 
Delegates’ expenses, New York 
City Convention .......... $36.40 
Long distance telephone ..... 1.85 38.25 
Sales: 
Bound Volumes of Journal 7.50 
Cost Survey report .......... 3.50 
Extra copies Education Bulletin 20 
Extra copies Journal ........ 17.50 
SS eee 112.00 
Office supplies -80 
WAStl “PRPC ocveiscscesecne 10.54 152.04 191.91 
ROL UROCNE. nian towscous ce seansctegeaces $29,580.30 
EXPENDITURES 
I. GENERAL CONTROL 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council .............0-- $2, 
Executive Sec. and Assts. 312.94 $2,342.54 
Bonds for Treasurer, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of Permanent Fund .............eseeees 40.86 
GuPOENE, GENCE os csis « o:0's0ui 010.000 00.0 00se0ce0nss 5.10 
Freight, express, and drayage ............eee00. 2.35 
Rr eer rere rrr 629.40 
Printing and stationery .........sseeeceesscvece 158.69 
Pe og UNS CONES bo. cieeessccaseseeeses 9.10 
upplies, office and addressograph .........-seeeee 326.00 
Telephone and telegraph ...........ccccccccccccce 193.61 $3,707.65 
II. PERSONAL SERVICE 
(Salaries for 61% months) 
ARN NE, oss so ke 6s Sch orsie Gibco Seraareie ears oe 4,319.09 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research 
METRO Sosa Gian s 0i0 ba'4 sins aie wioe.4i0 oS Se oc ,046.23 
RENE RUNS 6550 15.6 was aree wie Se eae FAs Oh-00ss 1,548.91 
SS er ee or ee 1,242.55 
Asst. to Director of Research (5 months) ........ 796.98 
SEEORIRDIIET y 2'c i's b0 0's ba baie eiele a's 60.01810'6 030\8.0 sie nore: 883.69 
EC ene eer er rr 619.82 
PORISORIADN CINE ac.ece we ccsanwaseee weeny sceer8 820.61 
UEMNOET Te ake Sua SMe wIE Wie eee WU AB ware 162.50 
FEE RTCA INI «8 5is9 50-016 9:5 66 OS aiGsais oss wd iv 0's oS 0 95.00 12,535.38 
III. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal 
Printing and mailing 7 numbers .......... $12,060.07 
2. Education Bulletin 
Printing and mailing 26 numbers .......... 2,315.64 
3. National Meetings 
EE oso pien vcesnewa eave see $158.84 
ee oe err 3.58 162.42 
4. State Meetings 
REE" c Sai eerorsnduwes aeaurnwesawaneues 3,338.88 
5. Committees 
ree Tere 714.44 
Study Retirement Problems ...... 137.7% 
Survey of Higher Education 64.8 
Teacher WTR oc ccnces cavccss 98.53 1,035.53 
6. Special Services 
Research Service, American Association of 
School Administrators of NEA .........+ 25.00 
7. Convention Districts 
TE eae See es cere 100.00 
DERMOT. eile 5 wprayeveadineeeaeee 86.42 
PERRET DD Wi era's tose b.or0r6i ae bse 1,024.04 
ee ee eae eae 1,350.57 
DA: (sane sean ene eowbecse 4.00 
PRUE Gs naan cheer saws eek eee 42.20 2,607.23 
3. Dues to other Organizations 
Educational Press Assn. of America 5.00 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce 12.50 
Legislative Council of Pa. ...... 5.00 
PHAUODE) PG, MOOD. o.00.00:50n0ees 10.00 
World Federation a Edu. Associa- 
SUN Sxnwec theo sar enen hhc s 10.00 42.50 21,587.27 
IV. PERMANENT. HEADQUARTERS 
Maintenance 
56.10 
413.10 
17.50 
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— Service 423.75 
‘ower and light : 67.87 
Repairs, painting, plumbing, etc. 144,99 
SEE”. cop be resend scene KC on whannaeies Reece 28.25 
Taxes: 

Ray ears emetic malva ee reteenine walten Oe 420.46 ‘1,572.02 
V.. SURVEY OR SGHOOL COSTS: 6 iciidisccaceveaacasneas 2,533.47 
VI. LEGAL ASSISTANCE 

Individual cases on Tenure ..........seee. 922.07 
—s BNE p oa oe orp tie oie 'a vam Cs nina e Wa nieve 500.00 
Bond Injunction in Securing Exemption from 
payment of Unemployment Insurance 10.00 1,432.07 
VII. RETIREMENT 
Contributions 
By Employees ...cssccccccccsses 543.12 
DY, PIROCIBOON. cicisi.s 5.08500 489 be 543.12 1,086.24 
Contributions by Association for J. Herbert 
SS ee ar err ere ee 337.76 1,424.00 
VIII. FIXED CHARGES 
Fire Protection Apparatus, Inspection ......... 3. 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation ......... 46.68 49.68 
IX. _MISCELLANEOUS 
Decorating Headquarters Bldg. for Inauguration 
ee a: ee ne 10.00 
Engraving Past Presidents Key and Distinguished 
Se eS a ea eee 3.25 
Refund on_over-payment of membership dues 1.00 
Rental on Safety Deposit Boxes .............. 11.00 
Testimonial Booklet for Retiring Executive Sec- 
STEED elecnoccemckgeesicets eoanak aeeveenen 33.20 58.45 
GURL SEMPOMEOS | eid essa cececwrorsieisinrece ops braleinie’s bie $44,899.99 
December 5, 1938, TalWAce OH MAN 6 6 ccs von dec cesicece sims $59,028.05 
December 6, 1938-June 30, 1939, Receipts .......esccccceces 29,580.30 
88,608.35 
December 6, 1938-June 30, 1939, Expenditures ............ 44,899.99 
June 30, 1939, Balance on hand .......sseccccccccscccsccece $43,708.36 
is balance ‘is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 

MMIDRS ACCOR — oso ov cnocis elon.cee et $3, by 59 

AD: Goeres baok MOCK ocscs csc ce scene 759.50 

Depositors Participation Certificate 978.83 $5,253.92 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 

ee WRRRIE co nn.cscis cose Cocesane ens 17,585.68 

SEUMIGS. QCCDUAL 5s iccccsctsxsaceevers 20,868.76 38,454.44 $43,708.36 

2. WELFARE FUND 
December 6, 1938-June 30, 1939 
Ws OGG oe oie a cctessie 000i 6 tattioieccindies vines $4,573.15 
II. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings Account.........ee0- $370.15 
Dividend On “Bank GWE oe is ccciece cscs 2.40 372.55 
III. MISCELLANEOUS 
Allowance returned, beneficiary deceased ............ 15.00 
Ota) TRECENNS ie a5 sia aleio's peers cicistew viel eiorealviealus $4,960.70 
EXPENDITURES 
I. BENEFICIARIES 
fonthly allowances for beneficiaries (Present number 
BO Cia np SEMIRCHIED. ~14(:0:6-<lsi0'x: 47s areas wo waiee ease Ge sleet ; $8,498.94 
Total (Rapengitnne® sc. ccde ciivisine Savi ered nudes $8,498.94 
December 5, 1938, Balance’ OR RGA c.oo.p:0 6 6:65 s0iss 000 <oinesieie $26,052.34 
December 6, 1938-June 30, 1939, Receipts ........cccscceces .960.70 
31,013.04 
December 6, 1938-June 30, 1939, Expenditures .............- 8,498.94 
oe 30; 9O59, ateNee GA RSAN esis disc icceescsecaccee $22,514.10 
is balance is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
ee oe ere 62.0 
Depositors Participation Certificate 90.27 152.27 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
RBTE, WERINIIOE 0 sig ata vices nig: clersiehewrawe 1,891.78 
NOWIRS “ACCOUDE (s.c:0c-0F0scv soaieeies 20,470.05 22,361.83 $22,514.10 
Respectfult Fy ie 


Auditor’s Report 


. PHILIPs, Treasnrer. 


July 12, 1939 


Officers and Members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: 


In accordance with instructions, I have audited the ac- 
counts of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, Har- 
risburg, Pa. by examination of the books of account and 
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other financial records of the Association for the year July 1, 
1938, to June 30, 1939, and submit herewith a report of the 
audit including the following: 

1. Current Fund 

2. Welfare Fund 

3. Revolving Fund 

Since the accounts are kept on a cash basis, the larger part 
of the work of the audit was applied to the investigation of 
cash receipts and disbursements. 

The sources of cash receipts as applying to the Current 
Fund and as applying to the Welfare Fund were investigated 
to determine that the income had been reported in its entirety 
and that it had been properly recorded. All income was 
found to be fully accounted for and correctly classified. 
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The cash disbursements were subjected to rigid scrutiny 
and examined for the appropriateness of expenditure, the 
authority for disbursement, and the correctness of record. 
All disbursements were found to be in order and to be cor- 
rectly reflected in the classifications of accounts. 

The Treasurer’s Report, published on page 170 of the Jan- 
uary, 1939 issue of the PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JouRNAL, and 
covering the period July 1, 1938, to December 5, 1938, was 
audited and is approved as correct. A report prepared for 
the period December 6, 1938, to June 30, 1939, is also 
approved. 

The office administration and maintenance of the records 
appear to have been executed with a high order of pro 
ficiency. 





ANALYSIS OF FUNDS 
For the year July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 


Operations in the Funds for the year 


Current Revolving Welfare Permanent Total 

Babs olay Bs Bsa occ cok ceca. a $ 38,852.26 $ 200.00 $23,220.63 $47,390.64 $109,663.53 
RCRCIIIED ursic eis cnc pia eas Sb cea eats 85,372.17 1,325.83 13,731.95 1,383.65 100,487.77 
$124,224.43 $1,525.83 $36,952.58 $48,774.29 $210,151.30 

DishGvSOMente. 200066 c6 bce vie ceedes 80,516.07 1,325.83 TSO —t—*«C ws RW 94,954.55 
Bab, sane 30, 9909 «2.6 cee es $ 43,708.36 $ 200.00 $22,514.10 $48,774.29 $115,196.75 

Composition of Funds at June 30, 1939 
Checking Accounts ...........202--- $ 17,585.68 $ 200.00 $ 1,891.78 $17,974.29 $ 37,651.75 
Savile “ActOUnt® 00+ Seavce cee 24564 —~——~C tn wn’ ZUAIGOe = “<suseaewens 44,854.40 
Dept Wart. Certss os se cccicves ae S7IGSS = weecacre SAR |. ° eeacuueens 1,069.10 
BIN coro oc cov me ca ceusene Tao —~—~—C www wn’ Cee sb eee 821.50 
ee For eee ecketeeeae awddeee 79° @Beeceus. — “| Nataunewes 30,800.00 30,800.00 
Tete GRMN sec cosa vc hoe waaee ks $ 43,708.36 $ 200.00 $ 22,514.10 $48,774.29 $115,196.75 
Gain in Net Worth for the Year 
cote eye caladlcaccaele sees SS537237% 2 iwntinw es $13,731.95 $ 1,383.65 $100,487.77 
CNN aie Peery eee ole wee one w aS SOSIOSF  sdueceins E4ASGAR  tC«*S Ce hereenwes 94,949.45 
BASGE20 bin vniweers $ 1,383.65 5,538.32 
Wineriae on Soak Lei oR Pos team ree ean Buea ears $706.53 

Denreciatines ann @iiice Bartinment oo... 2 cc ceese co cacdensreeincae seodawe ndecmenage ss aoee nee le cicaua ot aeaea aa ae eee $ 676.36 
Pnchedde ie Peet | WORE 10s CEN CCAR odio ecaccc Se acces eS oene-s uC eee ed eal eee nme Reeik na Wel Hema d Mod aan ano eames aaa aes $ 4,861.96 
RP RIN Bi I co sw clos. vy He wears eh he ween hehe emawe aes ita ese ee ee 253,967.47 
Wik Wasi, Bam HA AMID won ccc ce casa ndSiavhersecesds Te $258,829.43 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As at June 30, 1939 








Assets 
Cash and Securities 
CUNEO UNG! a6 cook ok ccdensatakes 43,708.36 
IRGWOR YING MUILEN «aca. 6:0:01y oe) «isicl ye elo 200.00 
NVOMRING? (RUENED © cee wn cn oes eee eee 22,514.10 
Perianene BUGR cs ch owses ceeens 48,774.29 $115,196.75 
Investment 
Pesnetual Insurance Fund? ... 02... <secsesseeee $2,578.50 
Real Estate and Equipment 
Real Estate Headquarters . $137,124.54 
Office Equipment ....... $13,527.19 
Less Depreciation ....... 9,597.55 3,929.64 141,054.18 
$258,829.43 
Capital 
Nie WU CNONE  ooccc cin bcp eeroe ace cer beet eweure net $258,829.43 
Certificate 


Subject to the foregoing report, I hereby certify that the above exhibits 
correctly set for the financial condition and operations of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association for the period stated. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(s) A. J. EBY, 
Certified Public Accountant 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


HE 13th season of State-wide inter-school contests in 
speech and music events is announced in the 1939 edi- 
tion of the Rules and Regulations available in October. 

The debate question will be the interstate topic selected 
by the National University Extension Association. The prop- 
osition follows: “Resolved, That the Federal Government 
Should Own and Operate the Railroads.” Debate Handbooks 
may be obtained from the University of Pittsburgh. 

A special bulletin outlining materials for reading, declam- 
atory, extempore speaking, and group discussion contests will 
be available in November. The music lists containing the 
required test pieces for bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, 
and soloists will be released December 20, 1939. 

The League has accepted the invitation of the Board of 
School Directors at Harrisburg to be host for the 13th annual 
State contest, April 26 and 27, 1940. Previous State meetings 
have been held in Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Altoona, Sunbury, Johnstown, Oil City, Pottsville, Grove 
City, and Norristown. 

Interested persons should communicate with the executive 
secretary, C. S. Belfour, Extension Division, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATIO 
BIENNIUMS 1937-39 AND 1939-41 
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IN FOR THE GREENE County will dedicate two 











‘Approved re 


new school buildings and two additions 


——- = to former buildings this fall. A ten- 























the Governor the Governor or an 
Item 1937-39 1939-41 Decrease room addition to Monongahela Town- 
Cexcnmmental pprniens other than subsidies: ship High School will make the school 
epartmenta : ° 
Salary of Superintendent | «..00..0-20c00c0-2-c0cs2+ $24,000.00 $24,000.00 ngs plant modern and permit the — 
epartmenta alaries an Expenses WADA Pec e ee 632,500.00 00,000.00 —$32,500. : ‘ : : co 
inary and* Musenmn <.002%..0.. ce wok c ales 538'000.00 223,000.00 15,000.00 on of a junior high school, t e mrst 
Licensing and Examining Boards ..............0++ 572,300.00 500,000.00 —72,300.00 jn the county. Whiteley Township has 
Press Information wits bls Zeno, Kar vines ciarailo-avelurioles oa. Rea ORR en aes 10,000.00 10,000.00 | re | h | we h 
Ninte Mipand POLE RHARMECY, «Sse co ces cccscchs cocceoe wasbleaetans 18,000.00 18,000.00 completed an elementary school whic 
Board of Censors ... Nea aD Sere He A awe ie So lb 131,750.00 118,000.00 —13,750.00 5 * . 
Pa. Historical Commission .....1.1.1........000.0. 55,000.00 ~ 125,000.00 70,000.00 Will consolidate all the schools in the 
township. The building has four class- 
Titel (SRBARIAOA, So Socks Saha dis oe kee asasebeeees 1,653,550.00  1,618,000.00 —35,550.00 me 
Settntbema’ rooms and a community room. An 
State Teachers Colleges ee ee ee ee ee 3,720,000.00 3,820,000.00 100,000.00 addition to the Bobtown elementary 
State Oral School . Sota eabnick steers Buse Se eoteate 160,000.00 180,000.00 20,000.00, , : ‘ 
Boldsers’ (Qipban School) -ascca doscasscccnecacsns 315,000.00 360,000.00 45,000.00 school in Dunkard Township consists 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School ..............4. 95,000.00 DECOR éscantvaeecs of fave classrooms and a large auditor-. 
Total, Institutional 2 co.cc css edd davasssca.sencdss “S200/06000 4.455;000-00 165,000.00 ium. Franklin Township has erected 
Total, Government other than Subsidies ............. $5,943,550.00 $6,073,000.00 $129,450.00 an eight-room building which will re- 
rites sult in the closing of all one-room 
ublic Schools . ° * 
Salaries of County Superintendents ................ $482,027.00 $509,000.00 $26,973.00 schools in the district. 
enses of County Superintendents ................ 50,000.00 pik) | ea 
alaries of Assistant County Superintendents ........ 459.500.00 486,000.00 26,500.00 Porr Royat BoroucH has added a 
enses of Assistant County Superintendents ........ 70,000.00 TOOULUO cesses tes ees : : 
ore BP OMIT PROMIES steve vou Wisass se 6.60599 ont cals 39,600.00 ee — economics oe to its onl 
ea EON SAA ON Aa od rie TR Rea ed ee 3,500,000.00 S SOOO otic ssnncss ic . nn it a recent radu- 
Vocational Education and Training Vocational Teachers 800,000.00 1,100,000.00 300,000.00 eer At . 4 & 
Vocational Retraining TET US ER MGR WS OR Jes 50,000.00 331,000.00 50,000.00 ate from Juniata College, has been elected 
DU TRCREERINEOIRE  SUININIOS os 005.5 5 61 015,4'6'6'6. 2 6-5ig FBG aS Oe 283,000.00 48,000.00 - " . 
SABO OF Public SCHOOLS cco. cajccs sons scaccacess - 60,000;000.00 61,600,000.00 1,00000000 to have charge of this department. 
Minimum Salaries for Teachers in 4th Class Districts 3,000,000.00* —+3,000,000.00 WarTTey ‘c H 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts ....  2,000,000.00  3,000,000.00 —_1,000,000.00 rie SUNBURY nigel schools i ~~ 
Total, Public Stine Gebeidies 2. oc coi. scsecscc: 70,734,127.00 70,085,600.00 648,527.00 tember entered upon the 6-3-3 plan. 
a‘ i al i ; ; new junior high building will house 
Educati i DEN else ta eeiacsewee 1,150,000.00 $1,150,000.00 ............ : 
Ce Ore See ee ss anda anenoesana this class of students. 
Total, Education of Blind and Deaf ............... 1,150,000.00  1,150,000.00 


* Not effective because chain store tax ruled unconstitutional. 
Retirement of School Employees 


Inp1ana has redecorated all of its 
school buildings in lighter and more 








Goetinwent Reserve ACCOMGE 6 .666é.06.0500ssereesovcle:e $2,450,000.00 $2,450,000.00 ............ h ful Col h b di 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 ..........++++++++++  3,600,000.00 ~— 3,500,000.00 —$100,000.00 Cheerful tones. olor has been used in 
2 a 
Dormer Teachers ACCOR ocd ices os ose 0s cdcrewewes 250,000.00 280,000.00 30,000.00 a number of special rooms. 
Total, Retirement of School Employees ............... 6,300,000.00 6,230,000.00 —70,000.00 THE CARLISLE SCHOOL DISTRICT is com- 
Universities and Colleges . : 
Pennsylvania State College ............00ceeeeeeees 4,275,000.00  4,460,000.00 185,000.00 -Pleting this fall i tas, cl that began 
University of Pennsylvania ...............+++++++++  1,585,000.00 — 1,485,000.00 —100,000.00 three years ago with an industrial sur- 
University of Pittsburgh ..............ce.ceceeeeee 1,188,000.00  1,238,000.00 50,000.00 . - | | h d 
Lincoln wre | ES ambaneeredaaeneon 50,000.00 SO00G00) sis oxen cae vey, which pointed clearly to the nee 
Women’s Medical College... .. 0.0.2... .cc.ccecee. 100,000.00 100,000.00 1 ......2223! aaa bail . 
Fefferson Medical Gomes oa cass. ors 06:0 sisieiee'es'06is' 125,000.00 B25 OOOO. -os.c:¢:s00'n.9.0.0970 of vocational training in agriculture, 
Hahnemann Medical College .........seseeeeecsees 110,000.00 100,000.00 | —10,000.00 auto-mechanics, machine shop, carpen- 
TRMDIC VIRIVERSIEY © 5.5:6:5 0:6 5015:9-8.9 06-6:s:0 00 0:00 0.0 e100 se 0/65 900,000.00 SUG COOGO .occesvcs nex : : 
_ glee eames try, cabinet work, home making, and 
Total, Universities and Colleges i hesdnoeetagaceseeeee 8,333,000.00  8,458,000.00 125,000.00 distributive occupations. During the 
Otker Educational Institutions h f FE iting 
Philadelphia Museum . iinet oti $30,000.00 $27,000.00 | —$3,000.00 Past year the courses of study have been 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 90,000.00 LS rs ee Sper re-aligned and enriched to harmonize 
ee rer ree ciala eisai steve naa erate OS ere —20,000.00 : 
Downingtown Industrial rome Agricultural School .. 60,000.00 COMODIO0 aos cine nsoe-c with the State Standards for Secondary 
Pennsylvania Nautical School ..........cesccccececs 100,000.00 5 —100,000.00 J, j 
National Farm School ............s.ss.ssc se eee. 36,000.00 35,000.00  —1,000.00 Schools. New courses on a vocational 
Johnson Industrial School ........+s.eeseereeceee 22,500.00 DOOD 00 <.cen cae aces basis have been added in the above 
Total, Other Educational Institutions ................. 358,500.00 234,500.00 —124,000.00 fields, with the exception of distributive 


Miscellaneous Appropriations 


occupations, which is no longer re- 











RROEET SI OCREEITIEN TOMB NNEE oy 0 259 Sais Sisibig a sido WSS wks nAw’Gr eee cape Uae 75,000.00 75,000.00 . ; 

Aid to Free Public Libraries ys iat ORE Le iam es 28,000.00 40,000.00 12'000.00 imbursable in the State and Federal 

Eye an ar Tests o RS orn wo heniale rete ote ekos Re ay ey ae —25,000.00 i ini 

Maintenance Daniel Boone ROAR Oe nidiv sscemanes © Sina lene 10,000.00 10°000-00 program for in-school training. The 

Maintenance Ephrata Cloisters Park ............... 10,000.00 10,000.00 ............. commercial curriculum, however, does 

Maintenance Flagship Niagara ..........cceeeeevees kartae nears 10,000.00 10,000.00 : : 

ne carry such a course on an unaided basis. 
Sahat, IE SS rae CaS A en SO slow net oF $3, ,000.00 __ 45, 000.00 82,000.00 Improvements to the physical plant have 
WP i cache atte oh vaas Sha veh egeuaceeen $86,938,627.00 $86,303,100.00 —$635,527.00 been made to provide adequate facilities 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED .............. $92,882,177.00 $92,376,100.00 —$506,077.00 for this program. 





Young America Reads the Papers 


HE greatest safeguard of American democracy is edu- 

cation. We American students, who are a part of that 
democracy, are now encountering newspaper headlines made 
in nations where education knows neither truth nor free- 
dom; where doctrines contrary to our ideals of liberty reign; 
where the system of education is designed to create blind 
adherence to a leader. The strategy there employed is that 
of misleading immature minds by teaching only those things 
which are suitable to the national ideology. 

On the other hand, we students of America are encouraged 
from the start to practice democracy in our schools by choos- 
ing our own officers and representatives to the various stu- 
dent bodies, by settling school problems with a popular vote, 


by searching freely through “pros” and “cons” in order to 
arrive at the truth. Such an educational system fosters in 
the youth of our nation not only a capacity for intelligent 
self-government but a demand for self-government as well. 


We have the good fortune to be urged into practicing in- 
dividuality—to do what we like best in the way we like to 
do it. We also have a responsibility toward and a debt to 
that democratic system which insures for us the freedom to 
think for ourselves in the characteristic American way. 
Democracy can be preserved through education. Therefore 
by making the most of the best educational opportunities in 
the world, we are building a strong foundation for democ- 
racy. —Dan Cornwell in Curtin Junior Citizen, the magazine 
of the Curtin Junior High School, Williamsport. 
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Mutual Approval— 


Honorary Degrees 


When a university confers an honorary degree upon a 
person, that is a mark of the university’s approval of that 
individual; and the person’s acceptance of the degree indi- 
cates on his part approval of the university—Propaganda 
Analysis 

Of the many honorary degrees conferred as a mark of 
mutual approval by Pennsylvania institutions and upon 
Pennsylvanians, Governor Arthur H. James received the 
largest number. Franklin and Marshall College, Dickinson 
School of Law, Jefferson Medical College, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania Military College, Susquehanna University, 
and Temple University conferred upon him degrees of LL.D.; 
Hahnemann Medical College made him doctor of civil laws. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia 
schools, was honored by Beaver College at Glenside and by 
Temple University. Anne Morrow Lindbergh was awarded 
honorary degrees by Amherst College and the University of 
Rochester. 


Other degrees were awarded as follows: 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 


Francis B. Haas, pres., SKC, Bloomsburg ...........2.. c.+.. ELD: 
Beaver College, Glenside, Pa.: 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, noted polar explorer ....D. Fortitude 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O.: 

Clement C. Williams, pres., Lehigh University .............. D.Sc. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 

James B. Drew, Justice of State Supreme Court .............. LL.D. 

jndge Pred S. Reese; Cartsle sk ek ce eis and eseeees M.A. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 

Levering Tyson, pres., Muhlenberg College ................ LL.D. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.: 

Horace G. Geisel, prin., John Harris H. S., Harrisburg ...... D.Ped. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 

Ravin) IMasseV, G6tOE oc’ cnn kt entcn sce weeeaae ween D.Litt. 

Wm. Lyon Phelps, professor emeritus, Yale University ...... D.Litt. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.: 
Reuben T. Shaw, science teacher, Northeast H. S., 


Philadelphia, and pres., National Education Association ......LL.D. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. ].: 
William Mather Lewis, pres., Lafayette College, Easton .......LL.D. 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Mollie Woods Hare, founder and principal of Woods 


School. Eanghomie: Pas... 2.225 ls nens cee D. Humane Letters 
Victor George Heiser, formerly of the Rockefeller 
L2ON TTS LL 1 gee ll eta te eel Oe Ie Rapienat ra teir an ote D. Humane Letters 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Charlotte Carr, social worker, head resident of Hull 


neta ICR o o6 acct ns korn oleae ee ...D. Humane Letters 
John Louis Haney, pres., Central H. S., Philadelphia .......... LL.D. 
Judge William H. Keller, Pennsylvania Superior Court ........ LED. 
Justice William I. Shaffer, Pennsylvania State Supreme Court ...LL.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Judge Sara M. Soffel, first woman judge in Pennsylvania ......LL.D. 


National School Boards Convention 


ALLS have been issued for the second annual meeting 

of the National Association of School Boards and 
School Board Members, by the Association Secretary, Lynn 
Thompson, 1225 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Members and delegates of the association will meet at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on September 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1939. Reg- 
istration will begin on Sunday, September 17, at Hotel 
Andrew Johnson, Knoxville. 


The national officers of the Association urge every board 
of education in America to act at once toward being repre- 
sented at the meeting in Knoxville for expression of opinions, 
exchange of ideas, and creation of constructive plans for 
best performing their enormous work. 
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First day of school 


DON’T LET IT BE A DAY WHEN 


SCHOOLROOM Sloyey 


BEGINS 






| 
| 
| 



















Urge your schools to provide 
posturally correct school seats 


CHOOLROOM SLOUCH is now a recognized threat to the 
health and welfare of school children. 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have gone 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting posture. 

One of its surest remedies is 
modern, comfortable, pos- 
turally correct school seating 
... the kind designed and built 
by the American Seating 
Company. 
| Progressive schools every- 
| where recognize the superior 
| posture advantages in Amer- 
| ican Seating Company built 
school desksand seats. They’re 
better designed, sturdier, 
moreattractive, too. 
Please write us for 
complete details. 





America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 
School, Theatre,Church, Audicorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 


| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
| 
| 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
918 Fulton Building, 6th and Duquesne Way Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th and 12th Streets Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable 


attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 


they may never have the time to read. The followin 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLocy. Daniel W. La Rue, 
STC, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 397 pp. Illus. 
Thos. Nelson 


The sub-title of this book is “Personality and 
What Shapes It;” its purpose, “To serve the 
practitioner in child culture.” The material 
has been taught to numerous classes by the au- 
thor, who allowed experience to decide what 
should be included in this volume. The early 
chapters make clear the nature of the per- 
sunality of the child; next the plan for de- 
veloping him is given. The learning process 
is presented, not as if it were everywhere specif- 
ically the same, nor yet as if it varied with 
every separate branch of subject. Five chapters 
are devoted to as many kinds of lesson: skill, 
information, thought, sentiment, and creation. 
A contrast between successful and unsuccessful 
teachers is based on research sufficiently exten- 
sive to give a first approximation, at least. 
Because of the urgent social need for improved 
character and mental health, four chapters have 
been written on this topic. 


Live EncuisH. Book II. Easley S. Jones. 365 
pp. Illus. D. Appleton-Century. $1.32 


A basic text in forming language habits: 
speaking, reading, using books as tools, writing, 
spelling, punctuating, organizing, securing real- 
ness and aliveness in expression, thinking con- 
cretely and clearly. A combined book “Live 
English I & II,” sells for $1.80. 


CrvizizaTion Buritpers. Frederick Houk Law. 
356 pp. Illus. D. Appleton Century. $1.32 


The story of the men who gave us our 
engines, railroads, steamboats, automobiles, and 
airplanes; our looms, sewing machines, farm 
and office machinery, and printing presses; our 
electric motors, telegraph, telephone, and radio; 
our photography, including moving and talk- 
ing pictures, our creative chemistry; our bac- 
teriological knowledge, anesthetics, and skill in 
surgery. This information about the common 
things that make our era so different from all 
that preceded may be read as biogranhy or 
science—but as either one with profit and 
pleasure. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. Vol. III, Upper Grades. Robert Lee 
Morton. 470 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett 


Arithmetic in use describes the point of view 
from which this book is written. It is addressed 
primarily to those teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and students who are interested in 
arithmetic as a part of the curriculum in the 
upper grades. Four chapters are particularly 
noteworthy. Chapter I emphasizes the fact 
that the teacher is the most important of all 
the factors which condition the pupil’s pro- 
gress. Chapter II is devoted to the number 
system. Business uses are treated in Chapter 
VI. Chapter XII discusses the role of the text- 
book in arithmetic instruction. 


First-YEAR Frencu. Kathryn L. O’Brien and 
Marie S. Lafrance. 480 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.64 

“First-Year French,” organized in forty les- 
sons, includes both grammar and reading. It 
offers a systematic program of parallel develop- 
ment in oral work, in written work and in read- 
ing for those who are beginning the study of 

French. Its aim is to develop the student from 

every linguistic point of view—to train him 

to hear, to speak, to read, and to write the 
language. The oral method is used from the 
beginning. The book is planned so that it 
can be readily completed in the time allotted 
to the average first-year class in French. Photo- 


graphs depict scenes in France; songs, with ac- 
companiments, are introduced in a number of 
the lessons; games and short poems lend variety. 
THE WEsTWARD MovEMENT. Ina Faye Woeste- 
meyer, Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park, Pa. With editorial collaboration of 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 500 pp. Illus. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.25 
The story of the moving frontier of America 
in most cases told by the pioneers themselves. 
A few quotations have been drawn from ac- 
counts of secondary writers. The selections 
are divided: 1. The lure of the West; 2. The 
spread of people from coast to coast; 3. Pro- 
gress of the frontiers of culture. 
SHORTHAND, READING AND DIcTATION EXERCISES. 
Gregg edition. E. H. Eldridge, Blanche 
G. Stickney, and Rufus Stickney. 442 pp. 
American. $1.48 
Practice in the reading, writing, and tran- 
scribing of shorthand is given through 1. Ex- 
ercises presenting in turn vocabulary study, read- 
ing practice, and material to be written in short- 
hand; 2. letters; 3. civil service dictation; 4. 
articles; 5. test; 6. a list of 16¥- commonest 
words. Letters are so arranged that the techni- 
cal terms associated with each type of business 
will be, in most cases, easily understood by the 
student. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Rapio EpucaTIon PoticieEs 
iv AMERICAN PusBLic ScHooL Systems. Car- 
roll Atkinson, STC, Edinboro. 279 pp. Edin- 
boro Educational Press, Edinboro, Pa. $1.50 
The present educational radio policies of 126 

(or 10.3 per cent) of American public school 
systems representing population centers of 8,000 
and more. A brief historical background of 
radio education is given to explain the present 
relationship between educational and commer- 
cial interests. The history and present services 
of eight agencies have been summarized to com- 
plete the introduction; NBC, CBS, MBS, U. S. 
Office of Education, NEA, Scholastic Radio 
Guild, Broadcasting Publications, Inc., and 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts. The trinity 
of radio education as shown in the summary 
of the school districts is: 1. Use of radio pro- 
grams as an aid to instruction in classroom 
work, 2. broadcasting of programs for public 
relations work or for motivation of better school 
work, and 3. evaluation of both classroom re- 
ception and broadcasting techniques. 

AMERICA IN THE MakinG. 1939 Edition. C. 

E. Chadsey, Louis Weinberg, and C. F. 
Miller. 720 and xlvi pp. Illus. Heath. 
$1.76 
A new edition which brings the story to the 
end of 1938 and incorporates changes necessi- 
tated by the events of recent years. For seventh 
or eighth-year pupils. 
JouRNALISM AND Lire. D. E. Mitchell. 477 pp. 
Illus. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 

The point of view throughout this book, as 
stated by H. D. Roberts of Stanford University 
in the Preface, is that all of us are consumers 
of newspapers, magazines, and books, and that 
it is the responsibility of the school to help 
us make discriminating and thoughtful use of 
them to meet our needs. Important but sub- 
ordinate to this major objective is the work of 
helping smaller special-interest groups pro- 
duce journalistic materials for their school com- 
munity. The result is a book that paves the 
way for the introduction of school journalism, 
not alone as a special subject, but for every 
student. Guidance officers, administrators, and 
teachers of social studies and English now have 
materials in this work which make it possible 
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announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


to present effective units or divisions on the 

use of newspapers and magazines as a part 

of the general curriculum of their schools. 

Use Your Heap. Bruno Furst. 289 pp. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co. $3 

An outstanding authority on mnemonics 
describes the simple steps by which you can 
develop a reliable memory and at the same 
time train your mind as to increase not only 
self control but control over others as well. 

BooKKEEPING AND AccouNTING. J. O. McKin- 
sey. Revised by E. B. Piper. Vol. I. 542 
pp. $1.64. Vol. II. 672 pp. $1.84. Illus. 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 

The balance sheet approach is used in Volume 

I designed for a one-year course which covers 
the sole proprietorship form of business, with 
attention given to personal and family records. 
A brief treatment of partnerships, corporations, 
and controlling accounts is provided. The dis- 
cussions and problems give particular attention 
to the records of small businesses, but with 
adequate attention given to larger organizations. 
The second-year volume fulfills the Regents’ re- 
quirements for the state of New York and takes 
into consideration other major state courses of 
study. It provides a complete review of first- 
year bookkeeping and then proceeds to a study 
of the books of original entry, the ledger, the 
trial balance, the working sheet, and the re- 
ports. Controlling accounts, partnerships, and 
corporations are treated very completely, and 
special chapters are devoted to the study of 
items on the financial statement. In addition to 
the three kinds of problems with each chapter, 
there are four other kinds of problems and pro- 
jects in the appendix. 

Tue DutcuH Twins anv LiTTLe BrotrHer. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. 78 pp. Illus. Houghton 
Mifflin. $0.60 

The book supplements “The Dutch Twins 

Primer” in the Twins Series of geographical 
readers and in every way carries on the tradi- 
tions of that widely used series. It affords 
charming “real story” reading for children of the 
second or third grade. The author started to 
write the story; it was completed by her daugh- 
ter and illustrated by her son. 

Pets aRE Fun. Dorothea Park. 91 pp. Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin. $0.68 

The latest book in the Community Life Series 

will be of interest not only to children who have 
pets but also to any child who loves animals. 
Each pet is introduced in story context, and each 
is given a chance to perform and show its 
own individual characteristics. Food, places to 
sleep, and little facts about general treatment 
and care are brought into the story in connec- 
tion with each pet. 

CHILDREN’s Picture Dictionary. Garnette 
Watters and S. A. Courtis. 480 pp. Illus. 
E. M. Hale and Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$-.44 

A dictionary which presents 2154 basic words 
and 2678 variants by pictures, comparisons, 
context, print, and script in ways that make 
it possible for very young readers to find mean- 
ings for unfamiliar symbols, to discover new 
words related in meaning and spelling to known 
words, and to adventure on their own initiative 
in all the activities of language comprised in 
the conventional school subjects of reading, 
writing, and spelling. Each word is shown in 
three ways—in type, script, and manuscript 
writings; words of more than one syllable are 
shown divided into syllables. The synonyms 
given help the child to acquire more rapidly 
and easily a large vocabulary of his own. For 
use in first, second, and third grades of primary 
schools, or in citizenship classes. 
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PracticaAL Exectricity. John E. Crawford, 
Teacher, Electric Shop, Perry H. S., Pitts- 
burgh. 277 pp. Illus. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.96 

A high-school text presenting the theory 
and practice of electricity, especially for the 
technical and vocational high school. Ten con- 
secutive chapters develop the theory and practice 
of electricity in one phase, such as: current, 
voltage, fesistance, motors, generators, power, 
distribution. Difficult theory is paralleled with 
an interesting experimental project, 48 in all. 

In every chapter is a set of problems; at the end 

of each chapter, a tabulated summary which 

will help the student visualize and assimilate the 
important factors involved in -- phase of 
electricity. 


GUIDE TO THE ScHooL Laws OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Prepared in the graduate school of Du- 
quesne University by J. W. Crane Remaley 
and Michael J. Carney. Introduction by 
John A. Nietz. Controlling editors ex 
officio: John W. Kephart, Lester K. Ade, 
Guy W. Bard. 929 pp. Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. $5 

A topical analysis of the school laws of Penn- 

sylvania which will save school boards and 
school officials time when they wish to find 
answers to specific questions in the School Code. 
The Guide is complete up to 1939 and supple- 
ments will be issued after each general and 
special session of the Legislature. Two methods 
are used for easy reference: a cross-reference 
index for direct specific reference, and an ex- 
haustive “Analysis of Contents” for reference 
from general to specific items. An historical in- 
troduction explains the evolution of school law 
in Pennsylvania; complete certification require- 
ments have been published for the first time. 


EpucaTIoNaAL PsycHoLocy. Charles H. Judd, 
professor emeritus of education, University 
of Chicago. 566 pp. Illus. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.25 

The author defines educational psychology as 

the science which describes and explains the 
changes that take place in individuals as thev 
pass through various stages of development from 
birth to maturity. He divides the essentials of 
a system of educational psychology into four 
parts: I. Human organism and human be- 
havior; II. Social environment, showing how its 
most important factors came into existence and 
how individuals acquire social modes of thought 
and behavior; III. Personality—the way in which 
it is produced and the relation of personality 
traits to teaching and school administration; IV. 
Ways in which techniques of investigation and 
the findings of psychology can be employed in 
solving certain typical problems encountered by 
teachers and school administrators in the con- 
duct of schools. He believes that “a valid science 
of education is based on principles derived from 
the intelligent union of individual psychology 
and social psychology. The solution of most 
of the problems on which there has been, in 
recent times, a division of opinion among edu- 
cators is supplied by treating the individual as 
part of the social group. The evolution of the 
race and the development of the individual are 
phases of a single process. Educational psychol- 
ogy can serve its purposes only when this fact 
is clearly recognized. This statement describes 
the justification and purpose of this book.” 


Europe: THE GREAT TRADER. Alison E. Aitch- 
ison. 424 pp. Illus. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.04 


Up-to-date and comprehensive material on 
modern Europe to be used as a text or as a 
geography reader. Eleven countries have been 
chosen as those on which children would spend 
considerable time. In each case the author shows 
how man is fitting his work and his mode of 
living into the natural setting of the region, 
thus he develops an understanding of some of 
the problems which the countries of Europe 
have to solve. Near the beginning of each chap- 
ter is an outline map of the country. Part of 
the material used was collected during summers 
spent in traveling and studying in Europe. 
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Complete! 


The most distinguished English program 
ever presented 





ENGLISH ACTIVITIES—Grades Three to Eight 


JUNIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES —Books One, 
Two, Three 


SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES — Books One, 
Two, Three 
English, Your Obedient Servant— Advanced Book 
A Grammar of Living English 
Genuine Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
A DICTIONARY for BOYS and GIRLS 
Students Dictionary for Upper School Levels 





Mark your Calendar for the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Annual Meeting, November 30 to December 2 at New York 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Fie 10 TEACHERS 


“THE HISTORY OF PORTABLE LIGHT 


in America’ 





FREE Classroom Book For Eachof Your Pupils! 


(Not available for children under 11 years of age) 











A practical, dramatic classroom aid. “THE HISTORY OF 
PORTABLE LIGHT IN AMERICA” portrays an interesting re- 
lationship of history and science. It is a beautiful 24-page 
book with 75 illustrations. Designed and written by 
Lurelle Guild, famous designer, collector and antiquarian. 





ALSO —rotder describing other in- 
structive and interesting material 
available to school teachers! 


JUST SEND IN THIS COUPON —TODAY! 









NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., 
Department J-9, Box 635, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE the material described above. 


















I teach _ (subject) in__________ grade or (grades) 
I have __ _ pupils, from years to years of age 
Name of School City (or County) 
















Name. 
My address is (St. & No., or R. F. D.) 
City (or P.O.) and State 
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THE BACKGROUND OF MopERN Nations. C. H. 
McClure, C. C. Scheck, W. W. Wright. 
512 pp. Illus. Laidlaw Bros. $1.44 


One of the books of the series of social 
studies textbooks based on history, “Our De- 
veloping Civilization.” It is written on a level 
that sixth-grade pupils can read and enjoy and 
discusses the highlights of the history of all 
the important countries of the world from 
about 1600 to the present day. 

Picture Scripts. Edited and developed by staff 
members of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. E. M. Hale 
and Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $0.10 

Picture Scripts provide easy reading material 
for early elementary grades on subjects of in- 
terest to children in the every-day world of their 
own environment and in the far distant land 
of their dreams. Each little book has its own 
special cover illustration, attractively designed 
in color. Over thirty books have been published 
and a number more are in preparation. The 
six new titles received as classified under ap- 
propriate curriculum areas and themes are: 
Social Studies—“Trains of Long Ago,” (Trans- 
portation); “The Coast Guard,” (Safety); Sci- 
ences—‘“Experiment Book”; “Antonio”; Arts— 
“Don’t Wash My Ears”; “How to Make Toys.” 
Mateo AnD Louira. Burr Durfee and Helen 

and John McMorris. 64 pp. Illus. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.92 

A photographic picture book with a text of 
story and fact for the third and fourth grades. 
Mateo and Lolita are Mexican children, and 
this is the story of their life in a small Mexican 
village, what their homes look like, what they 
do for fun, how their mother and father care 
for them. Thirty-four photographs illustrate 
the text. 

WirHout Macuinery. Paul R. Hanna, Gladys 
Potter, Wm. S. Gray. 288 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $0.92 

The everyday doings of the five “without 
machinery” groups described in this book, Pacif- 
ic Island villagers, reindeer Lapps, Egyptian 
wheat farmers, Chinese rice growers, Zuni In- 
dians, show primitive adjustment technics in 
actions. These ways of doing things, so dif- 
ferent from our own, awake the child to a 
realization of the place of mechanical aids in 
his own world. A chapter for teachers, “With 
Machinery,” contains various suggestions for 
the classroom use of the book and for correlated 
activities that will highlight the desired under- 
standings. No grade indication is given on the 
book but its vocabulary is within the third- 
grade level. 

Floyd I. Mc- 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS. 


Murray. 223 pp. Illus. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.28 
For many years the author, who is State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, 
followed his hobby of seeking out the birth- 
places, the homes, and the burial-places of our 
Chief Executives. Now in story he takes boys 
and girls with him to see these places on jour- 
neys that are full of incident. The stories are 
told so simply that the factual knowledge they 
contain is absorbed unconsciously by the reader 
of the elementary or junior high school age. 
The stories start with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and move back in order to George 
Washington. Mr. McMurray writes in admira- 
tion of our thirty-two presidents, without preju- 
dice, politics, or controversy. The book is 
illustrated with 78 authentic subjects, a large 
number of which were original photos by the 
author. 


Tue Everypupit Booxs. By 11 outstanding 


authors and educators. 65-125 pp. Illus. 
Schuyler Dobson Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. $0.32 


The Everypupil Books consist of four new 
series designed to create fundamental activity 
through natural methods by a positive approach. 
The correct thing to do and say is stressed 
throughout and provision made for constructive 


thought and original expression. Diagnostic 

tests, remedial drills and supplementary mate- 

rials for the above- and below-average child are 

included. Everypupil Books are arranged in a 

systematic program of development designed to 

be used alone or to supplement text. The Safety 

Books provide a complete safety program for 

teacher, pupil, and parent. This vital subject is 

taught by showing the child how to act safely. 

Grades 2, 3, 6. The Health and Play Books 

offer a combined program in health and physic: | 

education dedicated to “Play with a Purpose.” 

Participation in the project idea brings health 

through health habits. Grades 1, 2, 3. The 

Language Trails bring a simplicity of presenta- 

tion and a thoroughness of coverage with their 

unique “correct speech” method of teaching the 

fundamentals of English. Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

The Arithmetics are based on a step-by-step ap- 

proach giving concrete to abstract to concrete 

sequence. They teach mathematics through an 
understanding and appreciation of numbers. 

Grades 1, 2, 3. 

GENERAL RecorD KEEPING. 
rymple and P. Myers 
Gregg. $1.20 

This one-year text was designed for a course 
in personal-use bookkeeping anywhere from the 
ninth to the eleventh grade. The approach con- 
sists of everyday project material, and the treat- 
ment throughout is of a simple, easy nature. 

There is little emphasis on the technical aspects 

of bookkeeping, although the material culmin- 

ates in a thorough presentation of the simple 
fundamentals of bookkeeping—that understand- 
ing of the subject that is needed by everyone. 

Accompanied by an inexpensive workbook for 

each semester, 48c each. 

TEACHING Enc iIsH IN HicH Scuootrs. E. A. 
Cross and Elizabeth Carney. 561 pp. Illus. 


George H. Dal- 
Heiges. 181 pp. 


Macmillan. $2.75 

A textbook for college English-methods 
courses. It contains material valuable for the 
beginning teacher and for the experienced 


teacher who seeks a fresh and encouraging out- 
look. The change English teaching is taking is 
discussed in Part I entitled Foundations. The 
other parts are Spoken English, Writing in 
Secondary Schools, Reading and _ Literature. 
There is a chapter on School Publications, one 
on the use of magazines and newspapers. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century, 35 W. 32 St., N. Y. C.: 
Housinc AND THE Home. Hazel Shultz. $2 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 
A CutLp’s Book oF Famous Composers. 
Gladys Burch and John Wolcott. $1.50 
Woopcrart. Bernard S. Mason. $2.7 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
IL: 


Home Is Fun. Miriam E. Mason. $0.80 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

Crviu Servicr, Our Government as an Em- 
ployer. Why Taxes? What They Buy 
For Us. Unit Studies in American Prob- 
lems. $0.60 each 

UseruL Matuematics Worxsoox. Dunn, 
Allen, Goldthwaite, and Potter. $0.48 


Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Atve., 
(3 Ee EE ee 

ARISTOCRACY OF SERVICE and other addresses 
by Harry C. Spillman. $2 

BrieF-Form Dritis. (Gregg Shorthand) 
Edith V. Bisbee. $0.48 

TEN PopuLtar BooKKEEPING Projects. Mil- 
ton S. Briggs and Clyde I. Blanchard. 


$0.40 
You’Lt Like To Write Letters. Virginia 
Young. $0.60 


Harrison & Co., 50 W. Broad St., Columbus, O.: 


REMEDIAL SPELLING. $0.48. SENIOR SPELL- 
1Nc. $0.27. Test Booxs. Walter Scrib- 
ner Guiler 
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Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
Work GuipE IN AMERICAN History. For 
senior high schools. Howard B. Wilder. 
$0.60 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Beacon Licnts oF Lirerature. Grade 6. 
Marquis E. Shattuck. $0.96 
Public Relations Bureau, Medical Society of New 
York, 2 East 103)St., N.Y. Cs 
Wuart Ir Means To BE A Doctor. 
Anderson. $1 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
Mass.: 
SpercH Epucation. Sara M. Barber. $1.60 
Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill: 
My Worp Book Spetrers. Frederick S. 
Breed and Ellis C. Seale. Grades 2 to 8 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill.: 
Canapian Ways. Leila G. and Kilroy Harris. 
$1.00 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


Dwight 


VoOcABULARY-BUILDING SPELLER. Revised 
Edition. A. Meyer 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. Ge 


A MipsumMMER-NIGHT’s DREAM. 
F. C. Horwood. $0.75 
THe Tempest. Edited by J. R. Sutherland. 
$0.75 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
VoicE AND SPEECH PRoBLEMs. Revised. 
Raubicheck, Davis, and Carll. $1.60 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C.: 
LaTInN-TutrpD YEAR. Louis E. Lord and 
Loura B. Woodruff. $2.04 
South-Western Publishing Co., 201-03 W. 4 St., 
Cincinnati, O.: 
EFFECTIVE BusINEss CORRESPONDENCE. 
ond Edition. R. R. Aurner. $1.68 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
HomMeE-ScHooL-CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS, 
William A. Yeager 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
MopverN Scuoot Sotip Geometry. Rolland 
R. Smith and John R. Clark. $1.28 


Edited by 


Sec- 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


BatTLes WirHout BuLLEets. CHANGING Gov- 
ERNMENTS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, 
Russia, AND DENMARK. THE Goop NEIGH- 
Bors, story of the two Americas. IN Quest 
oF Empire, the problem of colonies. Head- 
line Books of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. CooPERATIVES IN THE U. S.—A Bat- 
ANCE SHEET. Public Affairs pamphlet. 
Distributed by Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 
tytn St, N. Y.-C. 

CALIFORNIA Test OF MENTAL Maturity. Short 
form. Pre-Primary, Primary, Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. California Test 
Bureau, 3636 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. $0.75 per 25 tests 

PRocEEDINGS: EpucATION CONGRESS OF 1938. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Tue Story oF Meat. Robert B. Hinman and 
Robert B. Harris. Swift & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

Wortp FEDERATION OF EpucaTION AssOcIA- 
tions. The history, aims, and objectives 
of the WFEA, 1201-1€ St., Washington, 
Dic, 

The following may be received from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 
CHANGING AsPECTS OF RuRAL RELIEF. FARM- 

ING Hazarps IN THE DrouGHT AREA. 
RuraL RELIEF AND Recovery. Works 
Progress Administration. DiscovErING Oc- 
CUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG 
MEN IN FARMING. Manassas To APPOMAT- 
Tox. PHarMacy, guidance leaflet. In- 
STRUCTION IN POULTRY IN SECONDARY 
ScHoot. Department of the Interior. 
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LaMBERT GREENAWALT, director of the 
curriculum, William Penn Senior High 
School, York, has returned to his duties 
after a year’s study at the University of 
London. 


A M. Gotpsercer, professor of voca- 
tional education at the University of 
Pittsburgh; THEopore L. RELLER, assist- 
ant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and E. R. 
Carson, director of the division of at- 
tendance of the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh, were among those recently ap- 
pointed as members of the board of 
directors of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SAMUEL FausoLtp, who resigned as 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, is now residing at 704 Chestnut 
Street, Scottdale. 


ANNA FLIcKINGER retired June 1 after 
48 years of service in Millcreek Town- 








Subscribe to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
A Year’s Supply of Ideas 

10 issues a year—lesson sugges- 

tions, drawings, designs, cut paper 

work, correlations, holiday ideas. 
Spectra, SeEcTION FoR GRADES 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 

Subscribe Today—Pay $3.00 Oct.1 

School Arts Magazine 
1099 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 

















OFFICIAL 
U. S. FLAG AND PLEDGE PENCIL 


FREE to teachers, civic leaders and edu- 
cators. Beautiful lifetime metal compact 
extension pocket pencil. Flag and Pledge 
permanently engraved in full color. No ob- 
ligation. Write P.O. Box 38, Station K. 
New York, N. Y. 





EVERYPUPIL BOOKS 


a new. 
CLASSROOM APPROACH 


EVERYPUPIL 
BOOKS bring a fresh, 
vigorous interest for te 
Prepared by nationally known educators 
this modern program of development pro- 
vides for constructive thought and original 
expression. 

EVERYPUPIL BOOKS are printed in 
large, legible type; unique with their sturdy 
new style of wire binding. Booklet, “A 
Positive Approach,” free on request. 

4 OUTSTANDING SERIES: Safety 
Books, grades 2, 3, 6; Health and Play, 
grades 1, 2, 3; Language Trails, grades 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Arithmetic Books, grades 
1, 2, 3. Price 32c¢ each plus 7c postage. 
Usual quantity discounts. Agents Wanted. 


| Schuyler Dobson Co., Front and Naghten | 
Sts., Columbus, O.—Please send following 
Everypupil Books 
























Name. 
| Address. 





! 
| Amt. Enclosed ! 
{ 








ship and Racuet Mosser after 36 years 
of service in Lebanon County. 

Seiter P. Geist has resigned his posi- 
tion as supervising principal of the 
Derry Township schools, Westmoreland 
County, and has moved with his family 
to Florida. 


Raymonp T. Cuampers, principal of 
the Southwark school, Philadelphia, 
was presented an Americanism Citation 
by the Benjamin Franklin Post No. 405, 


American Legion, on the occasion of | 


the school’s commencement exercises, 
June 22. The citation was awarded for 
Dr. Chambers’ outstanding efforts in 
fostering fundamental Americanism 
among the children of the diversified 
foreign born of the school’s community. 


HELEN L. Crawrorp, chairman of the 
guidance committee, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, served as dean 
of women during the 1939 summer ses- 
sion at Juniata College. 


Jostan H. Penniman, who retired in 
June as provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was honored at a dinner 
on May 16. Four hundred graduates 
of the university were present. The 
speakers were: Thomas S. Gates, presi- 
dent of the university; former U. S. 
Senator George Wharton Pepper; Col- 
onel Thomas E. Robins of Southern 
Rhodesia, the first Rhodes scholar from 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Edward Potts Cheyney, emeritus pro- 
fessor of European history at the uni- 
versity. Ralph Morgan, president of the 
General Alumni Society, presented Dr. 
Penniman with a silver platter bearing 
the inscription: “Presented by the 
alumni of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 16, 1939, to Josiah Harmar 
Penniman, student, alumnus, professor, 
trustee and Provost of the University— 
1886-1939.” Samuel F. Houston, senior 
member of the board of trustees, pre- 
sided. 


Fioyp W. Reeves became director of 
the American Youth Commission on 
June 1. He succeeds Homer P. Rainey 
who resigned to become president of the 
University of Texas. Dr. Reeves was 
formerly professor of administration at 
the University of Chicago. 


and 


Grace E. Tuomas has retired from 
service in the Warren public schools 
after a period of 44 years, 40 years of 
which were spent in the Warren schools. 
The board of school directors unani- 
mously adopted a resolution commend- 
ing Miss Thomas for the service which 
she rendered and particulary praising 
her wholesome attitude and fine pro- 
fessional spirit. 
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S. Grace Hurst, who has taught for 


fifty years in the Lancaster City schools 
and has been principal of the Reservoir 
Street school for eleven years, retired 
on June 16. 


Joun F. Bower, veteran principal of 


McKeesport High School, has retired 


after 32 years as principal of the school. 











HOSPITALS can be 
HAPPY 


places... 

















. . . When planned 
for lasting cures and rapid convalescence. 
T. P. U. provides generous Hospital Bene- 
fits in its famous Peerless Certificate. 

When doctors advise hospital care, T. P. U. 
members have a head start toward recovery. 
For peace-of-mind is part of every Peerless 


Certificate, which provides 50% increase 
in benefits in case of hospitalization. 

Of course the Peerless provides, too, for 
generous sick and accident benefits, whether 
hospitalized or at home. You get plus and 
double plus protection with the Peerless. 


Mail coupon for information about 
T.P.U. Peerless protection 


sPU 


Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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GROWTH IN READING 


BOOK ONE 
by 
Robert C. Pooley—Fred G. Walcott 
William S. Gray, Reading Director 





Here is a book that does something very defi- 
nite about reading problems in the seventh 
grade ...A basal program that teaches read- 
ing at the junior high school level. 


* Content based on pupil interests and needs 


* Organization that develops and extends 
natural interests. 


* Skill-building program that develops read- 
ing ability. 
* A program of activities correlating reading 


interests with “doing’’. 


114 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


GOTT, FORESMAN AND 
































Message of the 
Double Barred Cross 


A NEW teaching unit on the banner under which 
millions of people fight for the nation’s health. 
This cross is translated into present day service to 
humanity which will help children to understand 
the part they can play in tuberculosis prevention. 
This material can be integrated with health, art, 
music, literature, history and social studies. 


Other New School Health Aids: 


“Tuberculosis—Basic Facts in Picture Language” 
A 32-page booklet in color and illustrated 
by isotype charts. 
“Handbook on Tuberculosis for 
Public Health Nurses” 


A 92-page book by Mrs. Violet H. Hodgson, R. N., 
with chapters on community relationships, case- 
finding, determining the nursing problem, supervi- 
sion, records, etc. 


“Every school nurse should have a copy” is the com- 
ment of Mrs. Lois Owen, School Nursing Adviser, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
See or write your 
COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 


or 
PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Positions 


Adams, Robert L., supr. prin., Jonestown 

Bagley, Hugh, prin., Leidy Twp. Cons. school, Clinton Co. 

Barnnett, Joseph S., athletic coach, Huntingdon 

Barry, John, prin, Woolrich school, Clinton Co. 

Berger, Wilbur E., prin., Coaldale H. S. 

Bishop, Ruth, 3rd grade, Lake, Wayne Co. 

Blodgett, Catherine C., asst. librarian, Thiel College 

Bradley, Veronica, art, Dunbar Twp., Leisenring 

Brey, Wallace S., prin., Jr. H. S., Tredyffrin-Easttown Twps., Chester Co. 

Brinham, Margaret, Eng., Windber H. S. 

Buell, Wm., shop, English, Midland 

Callahan, John F., prin., Caln Cons. school, Chester Co. 

Campion, Thomas, coach and phys. ed., Bristol H. S. 

Carnack, Andrew B., supr. prin., Derry Twp. schools, Westmoreland Co. 

Challenger, Esther, voc. home econ., Carlisle 

Clark, Franklin B., prin., Tioga Center 

Collier, Margaret, 8th grade Eng., Bristol 

Cornell, Frank G., director of research in secondary schools, Harrisburg 

Cupp, Walter, music supr., Lake Twp. Cons. school, Wayne Co. 

Dahl, C. A., supr. prin., Bolivar, Westmoreland Co. 

Dailey, John F., commercial, Dunbar Twp. H. S., Leisenring 

Fields, Inez, school nurse, Gettysburg 

Fletcher, Donald, football coach,, ind. arts, New Kensington H. S. 

Flower, Milton F., history, Carlisle 

Footy, Mildred, 1st grade, Waymart 

Freelon, Allan, director of art, junior high and voc. schools, Philadelphia 

Genovese, Clarence, psychological examiner, Donora 

Gill, Ross M., prin., Washington school, Mt. Lebanon 

Glanding, Fred H., ind. arts, Cheltenham Twp. H. S., Elkins Park 

Green, Lillian W., Latin, Avalon H. S. 

Grove, Gertrude, home econ., Bangor 

Gushard, W. Howard, math. and science, Bristol H. S. 

Haines, A. A., supr. prin., Jefferson district, Greene Co. 

Harvey, Randolph B., supt., Coaldale 

Heller, Warren W., football coach, Am. history, Oakmont 

Hemminger, Mary, music, Dunbar Twp., Leisenring 

Herb, Eleanor M., music, York Co. 

Hobaugh, Lester, voc. auto-mechanics, Carlisle 

Hochmuth, Joseph, music, commercial, Dunbar Twp. H. S., Leisenring 

Horn, A. O., prin., Geo. Washington school, McKeesport 

Horsman, Ralph D., prin., Mellon Jr. H. S., Mt. Lebanon 

Huganir, Kathryn, prof. of Eng., Thiel College 

Humphrey, Dorothy, 4th grade, Crafton 

Jones, Willis E., language, Danville H. S. 

Kaye, Ben, art, Midland 

Keifer, Joseph C., vice-prin., Mellon Jr. H. S., Mt. Lebanon 

Krause, LaRue E., supr., home econ., Gettysburg 

Krebs, Amos J., supr. prin., Marietta 

Larson, C. H., prin., Centennial school, McKeesport 

Lauffer, Ruth, home econ., Irwin Jr. H. S. 

Lloyd, R. Todd, supr. prin., Wesleyville 

Long, Charles D., music supr., Chester 

Lore, Charles A., music supr., Palmerton 

Lucker, Harriet, health ed., Bangor 

McElroy, Howard C., prin., McKeesport, H. S. 

McFeacers, J. S., asst. prin., McKeesport H. S. 

McKnight, Regis A., soc. studies, football coach, Greensburg H 5S. 

McVicker, Betty, home econ., Windber H. S. 

Marsh, Franklin R., head, ind. arts, Collingdale 

Mason, W. E., prin., Fifth Ave. school, McKeesport 

Miller, E. E., prin., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Miller, Frank M., prin., Columbus school, Erie 

Mills, Edna, music, Chester H. S. 

Mohr, Charles E., director of ed., Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia 

Moyer, Mary E., home econ., Carlisle 

Mullin, C. E., supr. prin., West Newton 

Nolan, Walter, music, Hawley 

O’Neill, Harry M., social science, Danville H. S. 

Nuss, Eugene V., prin., elem. school, North Bend, Clinton Co. 

Oberg, Karin, geography, Midland 

Padjen, Samuel, history, math., Carlisle 

Paist, Grace E., music supr., Bensalem Twp., Cornwells Heights 

Pasternak, Mary, 1st grade, Midland 

Remsberg, Henry, music, Carlisle 

Rhoads, Wesley, music, Smedley Jr. H. S., Chester 

Rice, R. S., supr. prin., Ross Twp., Allegheny Co. 

Riffle, I. N., supr. prin., Monongahela Twp., Greene Co. 

Risapito, Joseph, dean, Liberty H. S., Bethlehem 

Robinson, William, prin., Hustonville school, South Coatesville 

Rowe, Wyant, journalism, Greensburg H. S. 

Rupp, Robert O., math., problems of dem., Carlisle 

Rutledge, Elizabeth, math., Honesdale H. S. 

Rylander, Christine, secretarial science, Norwin H. S. 

Schomaker, F. P., supr. prin., North Versailles Twp., Allegheny Co. 

Shaner, James D., prin., Lincoln school, Mt. Lebanon 
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J. Leonarp ReEpLocte of Johnstown, 
native of New Enterprise for whom the 
South Woodbury Township school is 
named, was welcomed by the commu- 
nity on May 26 when he spent the day 
with friends of that locality and other 
communities who had gathered at New 
Enterprise for a homecoming in his 
honor. The honor guest and his wife 
were greeted on top of Dunnings moun- 
tain by friends in one hundred auto- 
mobiles. Dinner was served to 1100 
people by Ruth Snoberger, home eco- 
nomics teacher, and a corps of 60 help- 
ers. At a program following the meal, 
Lloyd H. Hinkle, superintendent of 
Bedford County schools, was master of 
ceremonies, and Chief Justice John W. 
Kephart of the State Supreme Court 
was one of the speakers. John A. Ake, 
supervising principal of the New Enter- 
prise schools, read telegrams of regret 
from people who couldn’t attend the 
day’s ceremonies. 

Luioyp H. Hinxtz, superintendent of 
the Bedford County schools, was hon- 
ored by teachers, directors, and other 
guests at a dinner held at the Hoffman 
Hotel, Bedford, May 2. The date of 
the celebration marked two events, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Hinkle’s 
election to his present position and the 
sixtieth anniversary of his birth. Wil- 
liam Mowry, assistant county superin- 
tendent, acted as toastmaster. Those 
who responded to the toastmaster’s in- 
troductions in the after-dinner program 
were: Ruth A. Squires, county director 
of home economics education; L. Maude 
Long, Saxton-Liberty High School, 
Saxton; Attorney D. C. Riley; V. A. 
Martin, adviser of agricultural educa- 
tion, and Lee L. Driver, former Chief 
of Consolidation and Transportation, 
represented the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The sentiments of 
the directors of the county were ex- 
pressed by Charles R. Beegle, president 
of the county board, who concluded by 
presenting Mr. Hinkle with a piece of 
handsome luggage, a gift from the 
group. 

Frank Grorr, who graduated from 
the State Teachers College at West 
Chester in 1932, was among those who 
received a Master of Science degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania in June. 
His father, W. K. Groff, is superintend- 
ent of schools in Berwyn and _ his 
brother is supervising principal of 
schools in Prospect Park, Delaware 
County. All three of the family have re- 
ceived degrees from West Chester and the 
University of Pennsylvania in education. 

Mrs. Carrie AurAND, teacher in the 
elementary schools of Tamaqua for 23 
years, retired on June 16. Mrs. Aurand 
was a very efficient and capable teacher 
and did much to inspire the youth of 
Tamaqua to higher standards of living. 


GrEENE County is adding two new 
vocational agriculture and two voca- 
tional home economics departments to 
its schools this year. The departments 
will be at the Jefferson High School and 
at Monongahela Township High School. 

THE SCHOOL SECRETARIES of Clarion 
County met June 30, at which time E. 
A. Quackenbush of the Department of 
Public Instruction explained reports and 
new school legislation. 

Music will be stressed in the rural 
schools of Clarion County this year. At 
a special meeting of rural teachers in 
August a music specialist demonstrated 
procedures in music instruction. 

Tue pupits of Collegeville borough 
and Trappe borough, Montgomery 
County, occupied a new stone high 
school building in September. Howard 
B. Keyser, Collegeville, is the supervis- 
ing principal. 

MunuaLt is planning to expand its 
health education department in the 
High School and to install a new gen- 
eral shop in the Woodlawn Avenue 
Junior High. 

Crecit + TowNsHip 
establishing a department of industrial 
arts this year. Victor M. Brooks, a 
graduate of State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, will be in charge of the de- 
partment. 

Ouive Taytor, mathematics teacher 
in the Charleroi Senior High School 
during the past twenty-two years, re- 
tired June 1, after forty-five years of 
service in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. The board of educa- 
tion accepted her resignation, with re- 
gret, and instructed the Secretary to 
express to her their appreciation of her 
faithful and efficient services. The Sen- 
ior Class issue of the school paper,— 
The Cougar Courier—was dedicated 
to Miss Taylor and carried a recent and 
excellent photograph of her on the front 
page. The Senior High School Faculty 
Club honored her with a dinner and 
suitable gift of remembrance, a tiny gold 
wrist-watch. 

Howarp HorrMan, a junior at John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, re- 
ceived honorable mention in a nation- 
wide printing contest sponsored by the 
National Education Association. The 
contest was conducted in all of the 
schools of the United States where 
printing is taught, and Howard was one 
of thirty high school boys in the entire 
nation who was selected for honorable 
mention. Raur L. Netcu is the print- 
ing instructor at John Harris. 

Tue Emanon, Barnesboro High 
School paper, took the first award for 
the best editorial writing in the State 
at the eighth annual press conference 
for high school publications at State 
College in April. More than two hun- 
dred papers were in the judging. 
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HOW LONG 


before it breaks? 


That single strand represents 
your SAVINGS. The broken 
two, your JOB and your IN- 
COME. 


When disability keeps you from 
working,—and earning, — it’s 
your savings which must keep 
you from debt. 


UNLESS,—you have a fourth 
strand in your rope,—INCOME 
PROTECTION,—to supply an 
EXTRA income when your own 
is cut off, to help keep your sav- 
ings intact. 


You'll be better off with Educa- 
tors protection. It costs little, 
pays for all diseases, accidents, 
personal quarantine, EXTRA 
for hospitalization. 


Join the original Association 
for the protection of teachers. 
Write for details today. No 
obligations of any kind. 


. 39 
PS 93 
gociations 


te 
omple 
Educators oe c 
lease furnis t protection 
plea Eauc® 0 


details eae 
Name ee 
Adi 
City 


EDUCATORS 





MUTUAL A. & H. ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,.PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
1104-A Grant Building, Pittsburgh 
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Meetings of Teachers 1939-1940 


Place of Meetings 


Necrology 














EvizaBETH F, Critey, for many years 














County Superintendent Dates of Meetings 
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ee? cs. cea E. D. Davidson ...... SI an i eae Aug. 31, Sept 1 Criley retired in 1923. - 
BAMBI octcs sk eeaeee Lieyd: H:. Hinkle ....Bedford .........:...Nov. 9,- 10 : 
eRe. Alvin F. Kemp ...... cae wae Aug. 31, Sept. 1 Lypra A. Martin, a teacher of arith- 
late eo ee M. Aj Digely <ccc 6s Hollidaysburg ........Sept. 2, Oct. 7, Nov. 4 metic in West Chester before her re- 
Bradford -ese)s Andrew Morrow ....Towahda .......6<- Oct. 12, 13,. Dec. 2 : ° : 
Bucks _........J- Harry Hoffman ....Doylestown, U. of Pa. .Oct. 27, Mar. 6-9* tirement in 1919, died March 10. 
Os a John T. Connell ...... Slippery (Rock: «0:60. Oct. 7, Nov. 25 : 
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Erie .............. Willis E. Pratt ..... Brie .............. Oct. 6, 20 ee ee eee ee ee 
Fayette ........008 Harry J. Brownfield ...Uniontown ...... . Ney. 27, 28 Keiter was principal of the Pleasant 
Forest ............ Frank L. Watson _.Warren .............Sept. 28, 29 View school at the time of her retire- 
Franklin .......... Raymond G. Mowrey ..C hambersburg Bes ae Nov. 27, 28 ment 
Fulton ._.Harold C. Welsh . .McConnellsburg ot OE BO any 5 
Greene ........... Don C. Longanecker ..Waynesburg .......... Oct. 5, 6 James A. Sitver, a teacher of math- 
Huntingdon ....... TNR osc o SRENEMON: 6. sc 02% Oct: 19; 20 ematics in the South Hills High School 
Indiana ........... D. L. Winger .. Indiana Sel ae Oct. 12, 13 iene dik doe oe 3 
Jefferson .......... John H. Hughes ......Brookville ....... »- FOCt. 26; 27 TEED, Cie pre tf. 
Juniata _.Samuel M. Short Mifflintown ...065.5.. Oct. 19, 20 Mrs. ADA JoHNsoN a teacher in the 
Lackawanna ....... Thomas Francis .......,29CPANtON 655.6665 <s-2 + NOW 25 3 Rachel — b h beatud 7 
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Laantines “John C. Syling ..... New Castle .......... Oct. 18, 19 worker in the Pittsburgh Teachers As- | 
Lebanon .......... Harry C. Moyer ......Cornwall, Lebanon ...Sept. 8, 29, 30 sociation, died May 12. & 
Lehigh ..Mervin J. Wertman ...Allentown ..... Oct; 12, 15 , R 
Luzerne ............. PSP MOG DES. 5 cso ns ou oe WIESE BONTO oe. eal Oct. 19, 20 GRACE ABBOTT, famed social worker eS 
Lycoming ........... rage : — en South Williamsport ...Oct. 26, 27 who headed the United States Chil- © 
McKean ............. A . Lillibridge .....Smethport .......0<0.: Sept. 28, 29 2 d i 
Mercer ..............W. M. Pollard ....... Mew “Caste: oie. 5.5 38 2 oe 20, Sept. 29 om — en ETc 4, ee 
Mifflin ............. Elmer E. Sipe .......Burnham ............ Oct. 19, 20 June j 
MOnnoé. 2.6.00 cs ceaes John H. Kunkle ...... H. Stroudsburg cy Sept. 28, 29 JAMEs he. SPIEGEL for twenty years 
Montgomery ......... Abram M. Kulp ...... University of Pa. ...... Mar. 6-9* ee inci | f the H field 
Mer ............ Fred W. Dichl ....... Danville .............Nov. 27, 28 ae, er ee 
Northampton _.George A Grim ...... Pen Argyl: 25: ..... ....%<Oets 26,27 Township schools, died at his home in q 
Northumberland CO SE iT rr Northumberland ...... Oct, 26, 27 Greensburg on June 7. 
5 DD: AS RUNGE s ose New Bloomfield ...... Oct: 19; 20 : 
2 | Chester B. Dissinger ..Milford ............. Nov. 2, 3 JosepH F, Marcuerti, art teacher in 
ree AP: Ae cine Coudersport .......... Nov. 2, 3 the Aliquippa High School for 14 years, 
— —- W Derbe. ssa. d POUBNAE 6s caetevere Oct. 19, 20 died in July. Mr. Marchetti | was 
Snyder .............. rank S. Attinger ....Middleburg .......... Oct; 12, 1 F ote : 
Somerset: ....csc.eecce Guy N. Hartman .....Somerset : atte bux oie ee eo : awarded the first Silver Certificate A of 
Sullivan ............. john iM, Taumley .... Dushore> 2.........:.¢. Oct, 12, 13 Honor by the Eastern Arts Association 
Susquehanna ......... Frank: A; rear ..........¢ Momtnose <2 sc. osc soe Oct. 16, 17 for “unique and creative service.” The 
—— EEE: vteot = race sis ceiw ee a eorenceeionne Nov. 2, 3 same association awarded him a silver 
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i“, ........... ee * “gee win ..... me ox medal in 1939 in recognition of out- 
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Westmoreland ........ Charles F. Maxwell ....Greensburg Jeans BNOv.. 28, 29 Bellefonte schools, died suddenly on 
Wyoming ........... Edwin H. Kehrli ....Tunkhannock ........ Oct. 19, 20 August 8. 
MORK ss x ocdusn sg CeReIEy o. Swarte <4 MOR cease Staten kOe to. 20 
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September 14-16—gth Annual Conven- 
tion, Biological Photographic Assn., 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh 

September 17-20—National Association 
of School Boards Convention, Knox- 
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The 


/Master\eak 
Class Record Book 


is the Universal Record Book 
for Teachers. It features 





Six sizes 
Eight grades of Cover 


Four styles of Binding 
(Sewed, Center stitched, 
Wiro, and loose leaf) 


Twelve forms of Ruling 








| 
In lots of 10, the price rangeis | 
from 19c to $3.00. In larger | 
orders the price is less. 


You may examine 
The MASTERLEAF free 


For full information address a 
card to 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


fen ty 


Over 150 courses aiding 










































in certification and 


) college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
| Year 


Write for bulletin 

| Correspondence 
Study Division 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


NEWEsT member of a distinguished dic- 
’ tionary family—accurate, enriched, 
simplified, easy to use. Attractive il- 


lustrations bsp maps. Durable. 
te for full infor mation 
THE JOHN. c. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 








September 29-30—Pennsylvania State 
Association for Adult Education, 
STC, Shippensburg 


October 4-5—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


October 6-7—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Pennsylvania Teachers of 
Speech and Oral English, Harris- 
burg. Program chairman, Joseph 
F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State 
College 

October 9-12—National League to Pro- 
mote School Attendance, Pitts- 
burgh. Charles L. Mosher, AI- 
bany, N. Y., President 

October 9-13—24th National Recreation 
Congress, Boston, Mass. T. E. 
Rivers, Secretary, 315 Fourth Ave., 
mw. 2.6, 

October 12-13—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 
October 12-14—Western 

District, Pittsburgh 

October 17-20—68th Annual Meeting, 
American Public Health Assn., 
Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 19-20—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 20—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 20—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 20-21—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Pottsville 

October 26-28—Pa. Branch, Dept. of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Harrisburg 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania 
Press Association, Senior 
School, Reading 

November 2—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher 
Placement Assn., Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 

November 2-4—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Baltimore, Md. 
Alma Bering, Publicity Director, 
Towson, Md. 


Convention 


Convention 


School 
High 


November _12-18—Children’s Book 
Week 
November 30-December 1—National 


Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

December 27-28—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Council of Geo- 
graphy Teachers, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, III. 

1940 

February 24-29—7oth Annual Meeting, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 6-9—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 13th Annual State 
Contest, Harrisburg 





Winning the Outstanding 
Adoption Record Over the 
Country 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 


For Primary Grades 
By 


Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
Mary Maud Reed 

Net Price 
Playmates (P-P, Cloth Cover) .... $0.24 
Playmates (P- Pp, Board Cover) ... 18 
Friends For Every A 42 
Friends In Town and Country (I) 45 
Friends Here and Away (II) oc . 
Friends Around The World (III) .. 54 


For Intermediate Grades 
By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 


Editorial Advisor—J. R. McGaughy 
Net Price 
The Earth We Live On (IV) ...... $0.66 
Making America (V) ............ 69 


Our World and Others (VI) ..... 2 
The readers of this series have won 
leading adoptions in the independent 
city and county school systems; also 
have won Official state adoptions in ten 
states. Please write to the publishers 
concerning your reader needs. 


Recently Published for 
Intermediate and Junior High 
School Grades 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


By Floyd I. McMurray 


Indiana State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


“One true picture of America is given 
in the lives of our Presidents. They are 
of our blood. They are of our upbring- 
ing. They represent the considered 
judgment and therefore the essential 
character of the American people’— 
from Introduction by William Lowe 


Bryan. 
Net Price 
Pathways of Our Presidents ..... $0.96 


Some Other Leading Titles 


Net Price 
Our America (Intermediate ane 
History and Social Studies) .... $0.72 
Citizenship (Seventh and Eight 
Grades) 
Halliburton—First Book of Marvels 
(Intermediate and Junior High 
School Grades) ......ccsccccees 84 
Halliburton—Second Book of Mar- 
vels (Intermediate and Junior 
High School Grades) .......... 84 
Bobbs-Merrill Geography Reader 
Series: 
Across Seven Seas (Grades 3-4) .__—.63 
North America (Grade 5) ...... 72 
Europe the Great Trader (Grade 
6. Mata New—193) Copy- 
BUMNBE Oven dh cc chad cd ccubae- .78 
Asia the Great Continent (Grades 
Geen sc aac cee dedentosadetias 72 
Public Safet (Upper Grammar 
Grades and Secondary Schools)  .84 


a aaa Reader Series (Grades 


English Activity—Work Book 
Series (Grades 3-6) 


Please write to the publishers for a 
very selective library list for elementary 
and secondary schools. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis and New York City 


Pennsylvania Representative 
D. S. WICKERHAM 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............. Francis B. Haas 
a Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
LL, ee Industrial Arts and Home Economics ......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
en eins sc KER eee K SRE EOE Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... Ree ere T. T. Allen 
SINE «60a <5.v< EE: ko a5 ooo ae creme emo sence Carmon Ross 
er Sree Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... LeRoy A. King 
eee. EE Library and Art Education ................... Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
eee Pe ee ere eee John G. Flowers 
a Home Economics and Music .................. Lester K. Ade 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts ..................0. Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ....... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ IO ita whee kndbeadss vurav and Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health. Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 
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ALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 











